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BF hype a Bradburn took down a 
volume of the new Cyclopedia, 


and placed it on the stand beside him. 
He did not, however, open it imme- 
ly, but sat absorbed in thought. 
rth he — “Don’t you 
ung girl in the kitchen, to 
‘thy, would save a good many 


rr 
diate 
spoke : 


’t know,” replied Aunt Janet, 
‘Dorothy has a great deal to 

uly. Hepsy is as good and con- 
siderate 
let 
says her 


s possible, but Dorothy won’t 
anything hardly. Hepsy 
that within doors she has 
furniture and mended 
stockings ever since she came.” 
“Can't you find sewing for Hepsy ?” 
“She ought not to do much of that, 
you know.” 


. . 
he Oo 

elf, 
only dusted 


“ Very true ; but then this girl, — she 
will have to go to the poor-house if we 
don’t take She has been living 
with Mrs. Kittredge at the Hollow; but 
Mrs. Kittredge has made up her mind 
not to keep her any longer. The fact 
is, nobody will keep her unless we do; 
and she is terribly set against going 
back to the poor-house.” 

“Who is she?” asked Aunt Janet, 
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a little hurriedly. She 
ready. 
“Her name is Rhoda Breck. 
have heard of her.” 
“ Heard of her! 


guessed al- 


You 
I should think so!” 

“If I were you, Oliver,” said grand- 
mother, who sat in her rocking-chair 
knitting, “I would have two or three 
new rooms finished off over the wood- 
shed, and then you could accommodate 
more of that sort. Just like 


a 
you!” 

And she took a pinch of snuff from 
a little box made of a 
sea-shell. She took it precipitately, — 
a sign that she was slightly disturbed. 


few 


silver-lidded 


This snuff-box, however, was a safety- 
valve. 

Uncle Bradburn smiled quietly and 
made no reply. 

“We will leave it to Dorothy,” said 
Aunt Janet. “It is only fair, for she 
will have all the trouble.” 

Uncle Bradburn regarded the point 
as gained: he was sure of Dorothy. 
But he added by way of clincher, 
* Probably the girl never knew a month 
of kind treatment in her life, and one 
would like her to have a chance of see- 
ing what it is. Just imagine a child of 
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fifteen subjected to the veriest vixen in 
the country. There is some excuse for 
old Mrs. Kittredge, too, exasperated as 
she is by disease. No wonder if she 
is not very amiable; but that makes 
it none the less hard for the child.” 

So the upshot of the matter was, that 
Rhoda Breck was installed nominal aid 
to Dorothy. 

Uncle brought her the next day in 
his sulky, —a slight little creature, with 
a bundle as large as herself. 

Presently she appeared at the 
room 


sitting- 
She was scarcely taller 
than a well-grown ten-years child. She 
wore a dress of gay-hued print, a bright 


} " 
aoor. 


shawl whose fringe reached lower than 
lge of her skirt, and on her head 


ar old-world bonnet decorated 


with a mat of crushed artificial fi 


straw 
ywers, 

faded, crumpled green veil. The 
small head had a way of moving in 
quick little jerks, like a chicken’s ; anc 
to see how the 


it was odd enormous 


bonnet moved and jerked in ui 
The face and features were small 
cept the eyes, which were larg: 
wide open, and blue as turquoise. 

She took 
the room before she spoke: 


time to look well around 
— “Well, 
I’m come; I suppose you ’ve been ex- 
pecting of me. 


| See here, be I going to 
sleep with that colored woman ? ” 

It was not possible to know from her 
ad- 
“AT 


manner the 


dressed ; 


to whom query was 
but Aunt Janet replied, “ No, 
Rhoda, there is a room for you. We 
never ask Dorothy to share her room 

y one.” Then, turning to me, 
‘Go and show Rhoda her room, my 
lear.” 

I rose to obey. Rhoda surveyed me, 
as if taking an inventory of the par- 
ticulars which made 
and when I in turn 
tracted by her somewhat singular as- 
pect, she remarked, in an indescribably 
authoritative tone, “Don’t gawp! I 
hate to be gawped at.” 

“See what a pretty room Dorothy 
has got ready for you,” said I,— “a 
chest of drawers in it, too ; ] 


and there’s 
a little closet. I am sure you will like 
your room.” 


up my exterior ; 


felt my eyes at- 


Rhoda. 


[ November, 


“No, you ain’t sure neither,” she 
replied. “ Nobody can’t tell till they ’ve 
tried. Likely yourn has g 
all over it. Hain’t it, now?” 

“It has a straw matting,” I 
swered. 

“And it’s bigger ’n this, I ’ll bet. 
Ain’t it, now?” 

“It is larger ; but Louise and I have 
it together,” said I. 

“Yes, I’ve 


said Rhoda. 


got a carpet 


an- 


tell 


you see you and 


heard about her,” 
“Well, 
her ain’t town-poor. If you was town- 
poor you’d have to put up with every- 
thing, —little room, and straw bed, and 
old clothes, and everything. I expect 
I’ll have to take your old 
hain’t you got any? Say 

‘Yes,” I said, “but I wear them my- 


Surely, 


fSOwns ; 


y, now. 


self. 
old.” 
“Well, 
ries enough t uy it 
} 


3] 
aie 


that you have on is not 


with. 


there’s all old duds, th 
takes me half my time to 
You ’d pitch ’em into the 
Would n’t you, now?” 
“T have not seen 
I replied. 


M 


1 ” 
tnem, you KNOW, 


re you hain’t, nor you ain’t 


to. I hate folks peeking 


agoing 
my things.” 
“ Well,” said I, may be 


shall never do it. I 


over 


sure I 
must go back to 
my work now.” 
“QO, you feel ve looking at town- 
Wait till 
I’ve showed you my new apron. I 
didn’t ride in it for fear I’d dust it. 
It’s real gay, ain’t it, now?” 
“Yes,” said 1; “it looks like a 
of a tulip-bed. But I must reall 
I hope you will like your room.” 
When I went back into the sitting- 
room, grandmother 


poor’s things, don’t you? 


ece 
go. 


o> 


pi 
y 


was wiping her 
eyes. She had been laughing till she 
cried at the new help Uncle Oliver had 
brought into the house. 

“No matter, though,” she was say- 
“let him call them help if he 
If Dorothy will put up with it, 
I am sure we ourselves may. He says 
Hepsy more than pays her way in eggs 
and chickens. Just as if he thought 


Ing; 


likes. 
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and chickens! Of 
course, if persons are really in need, it 
always pays to help them ; and I guess 


about 


27S 
eges 


Oliver has about as much capital invest- 

ed that way as any one I knew of, and 

I’m glad of it. But it’s his funny way 

of doing it; it’s all help, you see.” And 

again till the tears came. 

hour, during which time 

srandmother had a nap in her chair 

and Aunt Janet read, the little appari- 

1 in the doorway again. She 

ffed the huge bonnet ; and in her 

back from her 
she 


locks, drawn 
o straight and it 
if that were wl 
so round, she 


Around her 


ll out, was a broa 


material as her dress, highly 


said 


time Aunt Janet had 
f relief at Rhoda’s 


herselt 


a sense ol 

suggestion, by reason of finding 

loss how to employ her. So 

in proceeded at once to the 

1ence they presently returned, 

bearing her arms full of worn- 

ments which had been accumu- 

iew of the possible beggar 

ts in that part of New Eng- 
mveniently rare. 

1 


braided ru 


gs are very com- 
le things under one’s feet in win- 
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ter,” said grandmother. “ They ’re 
10mely as a stump fence, but that is 
no matter.” 

“T hardly knew what you would do 
with her while we were away,” said 
Aunt Janet. “But it would kill the 
child to sit steadily at that. There’s 
thing, though, — strawberries will 
soon be ripe, and she can go and pick 
You may tell her, Kate, that I 
will pay her for them by the quart, just 


one 
them. 


That will please 
and encourage her, I think.” 

I told her that evening. 

“No, you don’t,” 
“Nobody don’t pay 


I ain’t an 


as any one else does. 


was her answ 
twice 


I be 


poor. But I’ll keep you in 


me 
old skinflint, if 
strawber- 
ries, though. Never you fear.” 

lite liked that of her, and so did 
en | 


Aunt Bradburn were ¢g 
o make their yearly visit at Ex« 
where uncle’s relatives live. The 
f their departure brought 
announcing 


a visit from one of 
Lu reti 


1 
Vy who avy 


Aunt Janet’s cousins, a Miss 


Stackpole. She was a lad 
herself fortunate i 
which hinder 
bent. 
her fancies was for a nomadic lif 


in | 


those trammels 


from following their owt 


ursuance of this, she bestows 

Aunt Janet occasional visits, var 
mn from two or three day 

i The letter implied that 

arrive in the evening t1 


nd we waited tea for he 
and 


1 . ; 
sne gave us 


She did point us; 
during the tea-drinking 


hes, nm niy ola litte 


+ 


at Saratoga, but of 


ions in dresses, bon- 
] J . PRs 
y, besides many or ner 


own plans. 
It was 


beyond 


the week, she said, because 


she ha to meet her friends 


General an irs. Ferkinpin >ur- 


lington in time to accompany them to 


Montreal and Quebec, whence they 
must hurry back to Saratoga for a 


‘ 
t 
thence to Baltimore; 


week, 
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then, after returning for a few days to 
New York, they were to go to Europe. 

‘But don’t 
them to 
grandmother. 

“©, of course, Aunt Margaret,” for 
so she called her, — “‘ of course I intend 
to We mean to 
and half the time we shall spend in 


you mean to go with 


Europe, Lucretia?” said 


rO. 
> 


be gone a year, 


Paris. We shall go to Rome, and we 
shall spend a few weeks in England.” 


“1 cannot imagine what you will do 


with six months in Paris, — you who 


kno 
‘IT studied it, however, at 


w five words of French.” 
boarding- 
school,” said Miss Stat kpole > I read 
both Télémaque and the New Testa- 
ment in French.” 

“Did you?” said grandmother ; “ well, 
every little helps.” 

‘I think I 


myself,” said Louise. 


should dearly love to go 


‘One picks up the language,” said 
ckpole; “and certainly noth- 
is more improving than travel.” 

: rovement is your motive, i 
is certainly a very laudable one,” 
“ But I should 
that at your age you would 


grandmother. suppose 
begin to 
little quiet to all this 
to his li 

undeniable that 
Miss 


well together ; so it was 


rushing 
But every one = 
it is 
mother and Stackpole never did 
get 


rather a relief to Louise and myself 


on very 


n Miss Stackpole, pleading fatigue 
from her ride, expressed a wish to go 
bed early, and get a 
shing night s slee p, the 


‘ich, she averred, were the only com- 


ror rd le ng, re- 


facilities for 


nsating circumstance of country life. 
Immediately afterwards, gr: 


ndmoth- 
lf 


er called Louise and myself into her 


room, to say what a pity it was that 
this visit had not occurred either a few 
weeks earlier or a few weeks later, 
when uncle and aunt would have been 
at home; but that, as it was, we must 
all in our 
power to make things go pleasantly 
for Miss Stackpole. It was 
said, that Lucretia not so very 
many years younger than herself, and, 


for her part, she thought pearl-powder 


make the best of it, and do 


true, she 
was 


Rhoda. 
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and rouge and dyed hair, and all such 
trash, made people look old and silly, 
instead of young and handsome. It 
did sometimes try her patience a little ; 
but she hoped she should remember, 
and so must we, that it was a Chris- 
tian duty to treat people hospitably in 
one’s own home, and that it was en- 
joined upon us to live peaceably, if pos- 
sible, with all men, as much as lieth 
in us. Lucretia’s being a goose made 
no difference in the principle. 

So we planned that we would take her 
up to Haverhill, and down to Cornish, 
and 
to which she liked to go. 


over to Woodstock, —all places 
And Doro- 
thy came in to ask if she had better 
broil or fricassee the chickens for break- 
fast, and to say that there was a whole 
basketful and 
that she had just set some wafiles and 
She was 
part, 
be mighty glad to help get 
that skinchy-scrimpy look out of Miss 
Lucretia’s face, | 

Grandmother 


of Guinea-hens’ 


eggs, 
sally-lunns a-sponging. de- 
termined her 


to do she said: 


she should 


, just like a sour raisin. 


said every one must 


do the best she could. 


There was one 
Sta kpole could 


topic which Miss 
never let alone, and 
which always led to a little sparring 
between herself and grandmother. So 
the next morning, directly after break- 
—‘*Aunt Margaret, I 
never see that ring on your finger with- 


fast, she began, 


out wanting it. 


“1 know it,”’ grandmother responded ; 
ind you ’re likely to want it. It’s 


! 

little like you ‘ll ever get it.” 
“ Now, Aunt Margaret! 

could say the drollest things. But, up- 


you always 


on my word, I should prize it above 
What in all 


makes you care to wear such a ring as 


everything. the world 
that, at your age, is more than I can 
imagine. 
ise you I would never part with it as 


If you gave it to me, I prom- 


long as I live.” 

“ And I promise you, Lucretia, that 
I never will. And let me tell you, that, 
old as I am, you are the only one who 
has ever seemed in a hurry for me to 
have done with my possessions. If it 
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your mind any, I can assure A room with a low, pleasant wi 

nce for all, that this ring will looking out on the garden was the 
never come into your hands as long as _ assigned to Rhoda. In the garret 
you live. It has been in the family had discovered a little old rocking- 


five generations, and has always 


gone chair, and this, transferred to her room, 

to the eldest daughter; and, depend and placed near the window, was | 
mn it, I shall not be the first toin- favorite seat. Here, whenever one 
the custom. So now I hope you walked in the back garden, which was 

ill leave me in peace.” pretty much thickets of lilacs, gr 
Miss Stackpole held up her hands, white rose-bushes, beds of pinks and 
and exclaimed and protested. When southern-wood, and rows of currant- 
she was alone with Louise and me, she bushes, might be heard Rhoda’s voice 

said she could plainly see that grand- crooning an old song. It was ratl 


h. a sweet voice, too. I wondered 


ther grew broken and childis 
‘hen we saw grandmother alone, she could have collected so 


ol 


said she was sorry she had been airs. She said she suppose 
warm with Lucretia; she feared caught them of Miss Reeney, 
was not quite Christian; besides, the poor-house. 
igh you brayed a fool in a mortar When one saw Rhoda worki 
tle, yet would not his foolish- with unremitting assiduity, day 
rt from him. day, it was difficult to yield credenc: 
iting career, so desirable for all the stories that had been cur 
various reasons, was entered upon im- regard to her violence of temp 
ly. To Bethel, being rather too general viciousness. That 
oing and returning the same _ work, too, which she was do 
Miss Stackpole and Lou- least it looked hard for such | 
They rode in the carryall, of hands. First, cutting wi 
se driving. Though quite need- great heavy shears through 
Miss Stackpole was a little afraid _ stiff cloth; next, the braidi: 
herself to Louise’s skill, and ly, the sewing together 
Will Bright, uncle’s gardener, needle, and coarse, waxed t 
his work, just for a day, and go One afternoon I had be 
em. But there were a dozen her a little while, and, as 
iid Will, which needed imme-_ said about her having never 
so that was out of the play came into my mind, I felt a 
Then it came out that a compulsion to do her some kind 
y horse was not the only dan- however trifling ; so I gathered 
1e country there are so many flowers, fragrant and bright, anc 
ces, particularly in going them to her window. 
, whence a robber might “ Rhoda,” said I, 
on you all of a sudden and like these on your bureau? 
,our life, or your portemon- look pretty there ; and only smé 
, or your watch, or your rings, or sweet they are. You may hav 
‘thing, that Miss Stackpole thought vase for your own, if you like.” 
ted women, out on a drive, She took it without a wor 
ng at me t 


5 


were on the whole forlorn creatures. at it a moment, glan 


i 
Seer 
1, and the 


But in our neighborhood a highwayman sure she understoos 
was a myth, — we had hardly ever even and placed it on the bureau, 
heard of one; and so, after no end of showed double, reflected from 
misgivings lest one or another lion in ing-glass. She did not again 
the way should after all compel the re- face towards me till she had 
linquishment of the excursion, literally brief space in close communi 

at the eleventh hour they were fairlyon minute handkerchief which 

their way. drawn from her pocket. Clearly, h 
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wonted 
not insensi! 


was one not much 


kindnesses, and le to them 


either. 


The visit to Bethel had resulted 
t Woodstocl K and Cornish 
Nor wv 


so 
well, th were 
vas it 
Stack- 

t drawback 
lip on the re- 


unh seleatiogty undertaken. 
confidence « 


Witl 


h the 


misplaced 
pole’s part. 
of having forg: 


turn from W 


itten the w 
not 
accident occurred. 

oversight of much 
Tim Linkinwater, 
f-will 


self 


the shadow 
Nor was this 
that 
whose 


oodstock, 
of an 
account, only 
the horse, 
h his years, 
that he 
of power ; and 


Brook, i in- 


across 


had increased wit 

made 7 dis for 
held 

they reached 

of proceedi 

bridge, he 


soon overy 
the nonce the reins 


when Roaring 
stead de 


the 


somew 


ng 
S < 
persisted in des 
hat steep bank anc 


> stream. 


ending 
1 fording 
yay across, he found 
agreeable 

stulations nor chirrupi gs nor 
im- 


a gehen 


coolness of 

he decidec 

Cluckings availed aug! 
of the oc 
an inch. 


tr ’ } 
Yr 


rea 1 how 


self master 
1 ec . ] ) ¢ 
not bu ive looked up 


stream and down s and 


1en sent a sly glance 

Stackpole and Louise, 

shed the water 
pebbles. Miss 


became intense. 
1 moot point whetl 
ec forced 

i idle 


to pass t night there, 
0k. By 


juncture 


of re 
erfield 
-aled 

J ip 

hip, 

ikinw iter, 


periec compre- 


e drift of events, did not wait 


lash, 
ss Stackpole 


lich, 
decl 


and w 


never- 
that 
she 


administered, 


red 
deserved, hich 
fain have 


‘or the 


seen 


probal home- 


| ility that his 


vy | erilously 


al nt unusually 
1 
it 


tos 


land 
king from the 


to bec ep. remember 


window after the light 


Rhoda 


was out, and seeing, 
the racy the new moon just touc 
the peak of the opposite mountain. 
whippoorwill sang in the great cl 
nut-tree at the farther corner of 
yard ; tree trilled, 
peeped, 
heard the 
We 
very 
crushing 


- toads 
rapids up the river. 
were at 
sounds, — a 
like 
outcries fit 
ers. You 
ble that they 
from one voice; but 


RI , We 


10d i > 


wakened midnigh 
different 

noise, 
down stairs, with to w 
the 


lieve 


would 


all 


they 


seven slee] 
it 
ceeded 
and that 


and up 


impossi 


Wwe re 
awake ai immedia 

screams ceased, we distin tly h 
17 
pidly 
As soon as we col wf 


some one running down 


ra 
walk. 
we found ourselves congregated in 
upper front hall; and 
she had recovered breath to speak 


Rhoda, 


her story. 

She did not know what 
but she heard what sounde 
fully : 
stepping softly around the h 
first sl 
the 
it came into r head ret up 


see what the; we. he c 


raising 
ouse. 
be 


1€@ SUD] a 1 mnignt 
It > 


Is contint 


family 


barefooted ; > ‘ lj ie | 
way, and j 
front f 
shone 

whence 


moved ition 


look over ilusters, 

h ») moved So 
eaking of the 
At the 
moment, | 


ly that only 
betr: 
the 


ing ar 


1yed his footsteps. fo 
I 


] 
a 


irs he paus 

ré ntly 
way to g He decide 
then Rhoda, |! 
battle, seiz 


ne 


stairs a 
hesitating 


1 to ascend ; 


’ 
yuna, appa 
2) 
ravely deter: 
olin. ail 
rocking-chair 


it 


ed a 
and threw 
force, 
to give the 
man were hurt 


ir, 
her 


stood 
with all 
at the same tin alarm. 
Whether the 


ain that he was not so di 


1€ 
or 


it is cert 


as to impede his flight, and that he had 


lost his lantern, for that lay on 


and ff 
and through all could just 


| get lig 


wi 
<, told 


one 


[November, 


through a rift in 


hing 
A 
1eSst- 
the 
rogs 


be 


t by 


clattering, 
something falli 


lling 


aken 


be- 
pro- 


did, 


= 
wide 


tely ; and as the 


eard 
the 
rh 
) 


nts, 
} 


the 


hen 


At 


ling, 
and 
ume 


yack 


the 


of 


light 


She 


ot of 


1 


downw 


lifting up her voi 


could 


not, 


sable: 


} 


the 
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floor at the 
did the 
pieces. 


foot of the staircase; so 
rocking-chair, broken all to 


When we came to go over the house, 
it had been thoroughly ransacked. Ev- 
ery bit of silver, from the old-fashioned 
tea-pot and coffee-pot and the great 
flat porringer which Grandmother Gra- 
ham’s mother had brought over from 
Scotland to the cup which had be- 
longed to the baby that died twenty 
years ago, and which Aunt Janet loved 
the forks, all 
in a large basket, with 
a quantity of linen and some articles 
of clothin 


for his sake, spoons, 


were collected 


If the thief had been content with 
these, he might probably have secured 
for he had already placed them 

on a table just beneath an open win- 
hoping to gain additional 
lost and we saved it all, — 
it for us. We 
were extremely glad, for it would have 


1 


Dut, 
booty, he 


dow ; 
or rather Rhoda saved 
been a great mischance losing those 
things, apart from the shame, as grand- 
mother said, of keeping house so poor- 
ly while and aunt were away. 
Will Bright thought, from Rhoda’s 
account, that the man might be Luke 
Potter ; 


how, and he had 


uncle 


for Luke lived nobody knew 
recently returned 
1 two years’ absence, strongly 
have been a resident in 
a New York State-prison. His family 
occupied a little brown house, half a 


from 


suspected to 


ile up the road to uncle’s wood-lot. 
So Will went up there the next day, 
Luke to 
mowing 


pretending he wanted 


and help about 


come 
that 

Luke’s wife said that 
had not been out of bed 


some 


aly 

“a 
was in hand. 
her husband 


for two days, with a hurt he got on 


Then 
see if he 
not do something for him; but 
Mrs. Potter said that he was asleep, 
and, having had a wakeful night, she 
had better not be 


the cars the Saturday before. 
Will 
} 


1 
couid 


offered to go in and 


cuessed he dis- 


felt sure of his man, and, know- 
r’s reckless audacity, made ex- 
He 


preparations for defence. 
down from the garret a rusty 


Rhoda. 
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old gun and a powder-horn, hunted 
up the bullet- moulds, and run ever 
so many little leaden bails before he 
discovered that they did not fit 
gun; but that, as he said, was of no 
consequence, because there would be 
just as much noise, and it not 
likely that any thief would stay to be 
shot at twice. 

So, notwithstanding our great fright, 
we grew to feel tolerably secure ; but we 
took good care to fasten the windows, 


the 


was 


and to set in a safer place the articles 
which had so nearly been lost. More- 
over, Will Bright was moved into a lit- 
tle room at the head of the back stairs. 

It was to be thought that Miss Stack- 
pole would be completely overcome 
by this midnight adventure; but she 
averred that, contrariwise, it had the 
effect to rouse every atom of energy 
and spirit which she possessed. She 
had waited only to slip on a double- 
gown, and, seizing the first article fit 
for offensive service, which proved to 
be a feather duster, she hurried to the 
scene of action. She said afterwards, 
that she had felt equal to knocking 
down ten men, if they had come within 
her range. I remember myself that 
she did look rather formidable. Her 
double-gown was red and yellow; and 
her hair, wound up in little horn-shaped 
papillotes, imparted to her face quite a 
bristly and fierce expression. 

Evidently, Rhoda was much exalted 
in Will Bright’s esteem from that event- 
ful night. 

“She’s clear grit,” said Will. “Who 
’d have thought the little thing had so 
much spunk in her? I declare I don’t 
believe there’s another one in the house 
that would have done what she did.” 

The next forenoon, while Louise and 
I were sewing in grandmother’s room, 
Miss Stackpole came hurriedly in, look- 
ing quite excited. 

“Aunt Margaret, — girls,” said she, 
“ do you know that, after all, you ’ve got 
a thief in the house ? for you certainly 
have.” 

*“ Lucretia,” said grandmother, “ ex- 
plain yourself; what do mean 


now ?” 


you 
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“ Why, I mean exactly what I said; 
there ’s no doubt that somebody in the 
house is dishonest. I know it; I’ve 
lost a valuable pin.” 

“How valuable ?” said grandmother, 
smiling, — “a diamond one ?” 

“You need not laugh, Aunt Marga- 
ret; it is one of these new pink coral 
pins, and very expensive indeed. I 
shall make a stir about it, I can tell 
you. A pity if I can’t come here for 
a few days without having half my 
things stolen!” 

“ And whom do you suspect of tak- 
ing it?” said grandmother, coolly. 

“How do I know? I don’t think 
Dorothy would touch anything that 
was not her own.” 

“ You 


ng up. 


said grandmother, 
“T am glad you see fit to 
make one exception in the charge you 
bring against the household.” 

“QO, very well. 


ht 


don’t ?’ 


I suppose you think 
to le and never open 
not my 


care so much ; 

to Mrs. Perkinpine.” 
‘And you borrowed it borrowed 
Well . § 


have believed it of you. I 


jewelry ? done, Lucretia 


nid 


not 
1at folly and meanness.” 

»,”’? said Miss St ickpole, ba 

ly replace it; I shall 
But I will find 

that girl that dusts my room, 
you call her, Ill be bound that 
it. Not that she would 
he would thin! 
to wear. Now, 

you really th 


} 


nd it. 
know 
; but s 
ink 


Stackpole,” int 


rrupted 


you care to know 


j myself, I will tell 
Since you have lost the pin, and 
ure so much about it, I am sorry. You 


think 


well enough afford to replace it, 
But if 

; the 
like and despise you, just accuse Hep- 

of taking your trinkets. 


you want to make 
body in neighborhood dis- 


She was 


Rhoda. 


[ November, 


born and bred here, close by us, and 
we think we know-her. For my part, 
I would trust her with gold uncounted. 
Everybody will think, and I think too, 
that it is far more likely 
or mislaid it than that 
has stolen it.” 

Miss Stackpole had already opened 
her lips to reply; but what she would 
have said will never be known, for she 
was interrupted again, — this time by 
a terrible noise, as if half the house 
had fallen, and then piteous cries. The 
sounds came from the wood-shed, and 


you have lost 
any one here 


thither we all hastened, fully expecting 
to find some one buried under a fallen 
It was not quite that, but 


her foot 


wood-pile. 
there lay Rhoda, with bent 
under her, writhing 

extreme pain. 

We were every one assembled 
grandmother, Miss Stackpole, 
and I, and Hepsy, Dorothy, : 
Bright. Dorothy woul 
and carried but 
not allow it. Bright did not wait 


to be allowed, bu 


her Rhoda would 


Will 
t took at once, 


more gently arefully than one 


and c 
] 


it, and deposited 
Then, at 


, he set off directly 


have thoug! 
her in her own room. 


mother’s suggestion 


would 


grand- 


on horseback for Dr. Butterfield, whom 
fortunately he encountered on the way. 
The doctor soon satisfied himself 


that the extent of the poor g 
,»— en 


we h 


ries was a bad sg] 
tainly, 
It would be weeks before she would 


be able to walk, and 


cer- 


but less than ad feared. 


meantime perfect 
quiet was stric 


ly enforced. Hepsy vol- 
unteered her services as nurse, and dis- 
charged faithfully her assumed duties. 


But Rhoda grew restless and feverish, 
that 


she had 


and finally became so much worse 
we began seriously to fear lest 
received some internal injury. 
One afternoon I was sitting with 
the ime. He 
cheeringly, as usual; but when | 
to the door with him, 


ner 


when doctor < spoke 
] went 
he said the child 
| = . 
ne aisposal 


than 


had some mental trouble, t 


} 


of which would be more effective 


all his medicines, and that I must en- 


deavor to ascertain and remove it 
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Without much difficulty I succeeded. 

was haunted with the fear, that, 

r present useless condition, she 

be sent away. I convinced 

her that no one would do this during 

the absence of Uncle and Aunt Brad- 

burn, and that before their return she 

would probably be able to resume her 
work. 

I know I ’ll sleep real good to- 
Rhoda. “ You see I’m 
tired of going round so from 
lace to another. It’s just been 
ir to post ever since I can 


said 


from pill: 
remember.” 

“Well,” said I, “you may be sure 

you will never be sent away from 

for sickness nor for acci- 


} your poor little 


dent. »O set 
heart rest about it.” 

The blue eyes looked at me with an 
from any I had 
seen in them before. They were soft, 
pretty eyes, too, now that the hair was 
lie around the face, instead 


now 


expression different 


suffered to 
of be ng 


} 


stretched back as tightly as 
1 


possil One good result had come 


from 


the 
mb had been shattered into ir- 


e wood-shed catastrophe : 


rments. 
like it 


I inly deter- 
should ever 


Since Miss Stackpole said it was im- 


possi for her to remain till the return 


larly desired her to prolong her 
t may be that grandmother had 
le patience with her; certainly 
ere not congenial spirits. 
means of taking her to see 
we had in the vicinity, 
of the time very satis- 
; She remained a few days 
longer than she had intended, so that 
Dorothy, who 
i cht do up her muslin dresses. 
changed my about 
the night before she 
< now it is Rhoda.” 
| 


s unapproachable in iron- 


mind 


Rhoda?” asked grand- 


1as taken the coral pin.’ 


Rhoda. 
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Grandmother compressed her lips, 
but her eyes spoke volumes. 

“Miss Stackpole,” said I, “it is true 
that Rhoda has not been here long; 
still, I have a perfect conviction of her 
honesty.” 

“Very amiable and generous of you 
to feel so, Kate,” said Miss Stackpole ; 
“perhaps a few years ago, when I was 
of your age, I should have thought just 
the same.” 

“Kate is twenty next September,” 
said grandmother, who could 
no longer. 


refrain 
“TI never forget anybody’s 
It is quite possible that she will 
change in the course of twenty-five or 
thirty years.” 

We all knew this to be throwing 
down the gauntlet. Miss Stackpole 
did not, however, take it up. 
she intended to lay the circumstances, 
exactly as they were, before Mrs. Per- 
kinpine ; and if that lady would allow 
her, she should pay for the pin. She 
thought, though, it might be her duty 
to talk with Rhoda; perhaps, even at 
the eleventh hour, the girl might be 
induced to give it up. 

“JT will take it upon me, Lucretia,” 
said grandmother, “to object to your 
talking with Rhoda. 


age. 


She said 


Even if we have 
not among us penetration enough to 
see that she is honest as daylight, it 
does not follow that we should be ex- 
cusable in doing anythi 


forlorn orphan child 


gs to make that 
than 


creat 


less happy 
You visit 


I hope, for the sake of 


she is now. about a 


deal, Lucretia. 
all your friends, that you don’t every- 
where scatter your suspicions broad- 


older than you, as you will admit, 


cast as you have d 


am 
and 
I have never known any g ome of 
unjust accusations.” 

After Miss Stackpole went up stairs 
that night, she folded the 


ley » ot 
aress sne 


black silk 


had been wearing to lay it 
in her trunk; and in doing that, she 
the inside 
where she had 


found the missing pin on 
of the waist-lining, just 
put it herself. Then s 
having stuck it 
a hurry, to prevent any one 
tempted with seeing it lie around. 


1e remembered 
there one morning in 


being 
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And Rhoda never knew what an es- 
cape she had. 

“I do wish there was something for 
me to do,” said Rhoda; “I never was 
used to lying abed doing nothing. It 
most tuckers me out.” 

“Cannot you read, Rhoda?” I asked. 

“Yes, I can read some. I can’t read 
words, but I can tell some of the let- 
ters.” 

“ Have you never gone to school ?” 

“No; I always had to work. Poor 
folks have got to work, you know.” 

“Yes, but that need not prevent your 
learning to read. I can teach you my- 
self; I will, if you like.” 

“] guess your aunt won’t calculate to 
get me to work for her, and then have 
me spend my time learning to read. 
First you know, she ’ll send me off.” 

“She like it well. 
Grandmother is in authority here now ; 
I will go and ask her.” This I knew 
would seem to her decisive. 


will perfectly 


“What did she say?” said Rhoda, 
rather eagerly, when I returned. 

“She says yes, by all means; and 
that if you 


learn to read 
comes home, you 


before aunt 

shall have a new 

dress, and I may choose it for you.” 
Now it 


1} 


Rhoda, but she won the dress, —a lilac 


was no sinecure, teaching 


print, delicate and pretty enough for 
one. I undertook to 

dress, but she accomplished a good 

part of it She said Miss 

Reeny used to show her about sewing. 

Whatever to | 


tO ve 
she learned with surprisin 


any make the 


herself. 


- lan with hands 
was qaone with hands 


y quickness. 
Grandmother suggested that the read- 
i le ns should be followed by a 


the 
over, Rhoda could write, 


in W Before lame- 


iting. 


t 
is well 


ness W 


slowly indeed, yet legibly. 


I carried her some roses one evening. 
While putting them in water, I asked 
what flowers she 


liked best. 

“T like sweetbriers best,” said she. 
“T think sweetbriers are handsome in 
the graveyard. I set out 
Jinny Collins’s grave. For 
know, it is growing now.” 

“Who was Jinny Collins, Rhoda?” 


one over 


what I 


Rhoda. 


[ November, 


“ A girl that used to live over at the 
poor-house when I did. She was 
bound out to the Widow Whitmarsh, 
the spring that I went to live with Mrs. 
Amos Kemp. Jinny used to have sick 
spells, and Mrs. Whitmarsh wanted to 
send her back to the poor-house, but 
folks said she could n’t, because she ’d 
had her She and 
was neighbors ; and after Jinny got so 
as to need somebody with her 


bound. Mrs. Kemp 
nights, 
Mrs. Kemp used to let me go and sleep 
with her, and then she could wake me 
up if she wanted anything. I wanted 
to go, and Jinny wanted to have me 
come; she used to say it did her lots 
of good. Sometimes we’d pretend we 
and was ina great big room 
the windows. We 
did n’t have any candle burning, — Mrs. 


Whitmarsh said need 


vas rich, 
with curtains to 
there wa’n’t no 
more there wa’n’t. One 
take a ride to- 
We pretended 


ot a father, and he was real rich, 


of one, and 

night we said we’d 

morrow or next day. 
, 


we ag 
and had got a horse and wagon. 


3 2 
Said we ad 


Jinny 
go to the store and buy us a 
new white gown, — she always wanted 
wn. By and by she said 
l 


hite or" 


is real sleepy; she didn’t have 


\ing-spell that night, such 
most always did. She asked 
I did 
how sweet they was; and 
talked about white lilies, and 


liked ’em most of 


coug! 
me if n’t smell the clover-blows, 
then she 
: 
how 
anything, withou 
“8 Pe "agai 
iers. Then she asked me 


what palms was; and she 
wanted 

have her little pink chany box 
Miss Maria Elliot l 


give her once, 
} 


sne 


ven she was dead sh 


bought some blueberries of 
So then she dozed a littl 
t know why, but I c 
p for a good while, for all 


il hard that day. 


she moane 
broken now and then. 


) 
by she give a start, and says she, 
t 


what 

and 
all ready.’ 

Jinny,’ says I. But 

to know as I was talking to her. 


‘Ready for what, 
she didn’t seem 


Says 
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she, ‘I’m all ready. I’ve got on a 
white gown and a palm in my hand.’ 
So then I knew she was wandering 
like, as 1’d heard say folks did when 
they was very sick; for she had n’t 
any gown at all on, without you might 
call Mrs. Whitmarsh’s old faded cal- 
ico sack one, nor nothing in her hand 
neither. So pretty soon she dropped 
ain, and I did too. And I 
common. The sun was 
into my eyes when I 
thought ’t would trouble 


+ 


1 I was just 


to sleep ag 
slept later ’n 
shining right 
opene A "em. I 
Jinny, ar 


skirt up to 


going to pin her 
e window, and I see that 

awful white. I put my 
on her forehead, and it was just 
So then I knew 


I never see her look so 


she looked 
hand 
: , 


as coid as a stone. 


she was dead. 
happy like. She had the pleasantest 
smile on her lips ever you see. I 
as Mrs. Kemp ’d like to 
stay, but I just brushed her 


was real pretty hair, just a little 


did n’t know 
have me 
hair, 


mite ¢ and then I run home and 


told Mrs. Kemp. She said she ’d just 
as liv 


mars! 


| stay over to Mrs. Whit- 
not that day, ’cause she was 
Woodstock 
k again, and Mrs. Whit- 


going ver to 
So | went a 
marsh ent me to one of the select- 


men to see ll 


shopping. 


she ’d got to be to the 
expense of the funeral, ’cause she said 
seem right, seeing she never 

rk out of Jinny, she was 
And 
would pay 


Robbins 
for the 


That 


weakly. Mr. 

town 
ligging the grave. 
real pleasant; and I don’t 
up to it, but I was 
it that Jinny should have 
gown in the coffin. And I 
Whitmarsh if I might n’t 


Miss Bradford’s; and she let 


put me 


liss Bradford give me an old 
if I’d iron it; and Polly 
was Miss 


me put it on to Jinny. 


Bradford’s 


got some white lilies, 
sweetbrier sprigs, and 
] I ’ve seen 
but I never see no face 


Mrs. Whit- 
the funeral next morning. 


laid re er in the coffin. 
pret 1e1T inns, 


look 
marsh 


tty as Jinny’s. 


7 7 
| Rhoda. 
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She said she wanted to that night, so 
she could put the room airing, but she 
supposed folks would talk, and, besides, 
they didn’t get the grave dug quick 
enough neither. Mrs. Kemp let me 
go tothe funeral. I thought they was 
going to carry her over to the poor- 
house burying-ground, but they did n’t, 
’cause ’t would cost so much for a horse 
and wagon. The right minister was 
gone away, and the one that was there 
was going off in the cars, so he had to 
hurry. There wa’n’t hardly anybody 
there, only some men to let the coffin 
down, and the sexton, and Mrs. Whit- 
marsh and Polly Wheelock and I. 
The minister prayed a little speck of 
a prayer and went right < Way. 

Mrs. Whitmarsh telling Mrs. Kemp 
she thought she ’d got out of it pretty 
well, seeing she did n’t expect nothing 
but what she’d got to buy the coffin, 
and get the grave dug, and be to all the 
expense. 


I heard 


She said she guessed no- 
body ’d catch her having another girl 
bound out to her. Mrs. Kemp said 
she always knew ’t was a great risk, 
and that was why she didn’t have me 
bound. 
“ That 
ipe, Mrs. Kemp let me go 


summer, when berries was 
and pick 
’em and carry ’em round to sell; and 
she said I might have a cent for every 
quart I sold. I got over three dollars 
that summer for myself.” 

“ What did you do with it ?” 

‘I bought some shoes, and some 
yarn to knit me some stockings. 
knit real good.” 

“ How 
Kemp.” 

“ Partly ’t was ’cause she did n’t like 
my not buying her old green shawl with 
my the the 
ries ; and partly ’cause I got cold, 


I can 


came you to leave Mrs. 


share of money for ber- 


} 
ana 


it settled in my feet so’s I couldn’t 


told 


So _ she 
she ’d concluded to have me go back 


hardly go round. 


ne 


to the poor-house. If she kept a girl, 
she said, she wanted one to wait on 
her, and not to be waited She 
waited two or three days to see if I 
did n’t get better, so as I could walk 
over there; but I didn’t. And one 


on. 
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day it had been raining, but it held up 
awhile, and she see a neighbor riding 
by, and she run out and asked him if 
he could n’t carry me over to the poor- 
house. He said he could if she wanted 
him to; sol went. I had on my Cape, 
and it wa’n’t very warm. She asked 
me when I come away, if I wa’n’t sorry 
I had n’t a shawl. I expect I did catch 
cold. I couldn’t set up nor do noth- 
When I 
got so I could knit, my yarn was gone. 
I never knew what become of it; 


ing for more ’n three weeks. 


and 
one of the women used to borrow my 
shoes for her little girl, and she w 

?em out. 


ore 
So, come spring, I was just 
where I was the year before, only lone- 
somer, cause Jinny was gone.” 
“ And did you stay there ?’ 
“To the poor-house? No; 
Crosfield wanted a girl to come and 
help her. She 
Mr. Furniss’s hands. 


Betty 
took in washing for 
She said I wa’n’t 
strong enough to earn much, but 
would pay me in 
me a Shaker bonnet and an old gown 


she 
clothes. She give 
that the soap had took the color out of, 
ind she made a tack in it, so’s it did. 
And I had my cape. Then 
berries come, the hands was most 


straw 
traw- 


gone, and she let me sleep there, and 
go day-times after berries, and she 
have half the pay. That’s how I 
my red calico and my shawl.’ 
‘Who made your dress, Rhoda?” 
“Miss Reeny. I carried i 
if she ’d cut 


she ’d 


it out, 
make it if they ’d 
they did. 


see 


And I got her some green 
tea. She used to say sometimes, she ’d 
give anything for a cup of green tea, 
us her mother used to have.” 

“ Who is Miss Reeny 

‘A woman that 
Her father used 


such 


lives over there. 

to be a doctor; but 

he died, and she was sickly and did n’t 

know as she had any relations, and 1 
y she had to gothere. T! 

over there she ain’t in 

but I don’t 


good to me. 


know. SI! 


ys 
There was an old chair 
with a cushion in it, and Miss Reeny 
wanted it to sit in, ’cause her back was 


lame; but old Mrs. Fitts wanted it too, 


Rhoda. 


[ November, 


and they used to spat it. So Miss 
Holbrook come there one day to see 
the place, and somebody told her about 
the cushioned chair, and, if you ’ll be- 
lieve it, the very next day there was 
one come over as good again, with 
arms to it, and a cushion, and all. Miss 
Holbrook sent it over to Miss Reeny. 
None of ’em could n’t take it away.’ 

*“ And is she there now ?” 

= Yes, 


One 


she can’t go nowhere else. 
night Betty Crosfield said I 
need n’t come there no more; she was 
going to take a boarder. Berry-time 
was most over, so then I got a place to 
Miss Stoney’s, the milliner. She agreed 
to give me twenty-five cents a week, 
and I thought to be sure J should get 
back my shoes and yarn now. but 
one morning the teapot was cracked, 
and she asked me, and I said I didn’t 
do it, —and I didn’t ; she 
knew I did, because there wasn’t no- 
body but her and me that touched it, 


but she said 


and she should keep my wages till they 
come to a dollar and a half, because 
that was what a new one would cost. 
Before 
break a did n’t 
’t would hurt it to put it in hot water; 


the teapot was paid for I did 


glass dish. I know 
and everything else that was broke, 
she thought I broke it, and she kept 
it out of my wages. I told her I didn’ 
see as she ought to; and in 
she said she could n’t put 

sauce and my breaking 


Mrs. 


went there.” 


Kittredge wanted a 


“ And how did you find it there ?” 
“T think it w: the 
ara P a) 
place of all. I g 
the poor-house as to stay there. 


is about hardest 


’d as lives go 
Kittredge used to tell things that wa’n’ 


true about me. She told one day th 
I never toucl 
But Mrs. Kittredge 


up stairs and give it 


I pushed her down. 
my hand to her. 
got a raw hid 

wful. I 


ywed now; just look.” 


should n’t wonder if it 

She undid the fastening of her dress 
and slipped off the waist for me to see. 
The little back — she was very small — 
was all discolored with stripes, 
green, and yellow. After showi 


purple, 
a 


lg me 


> 
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these bruises, she quietly fastened her 
dress again. 

Now was that in Rhoda’s 
manner during this narration which 
wrought in my fnind entire conviction 
of its verity. By the time of Uncle and 


there 


Aunt Bradburn’s return, she was grow- 
the 
was gentle, patient, and 


ing in favor with every one in 
house. She 
grateful. 
The deftness with which she used 
those small fingers suggested to me 
the idea of teaching her some of the 
more delicate kinds of fancy - work. 
But it seemed that she required no 
teaching. An opportunity given of 
looking on while one was embroidering, 
crocheting, or making tatting, and the 
her own. Native tact 
to her at once the skill which 
others attain only by long practice. As 


. . 
ner fi 


pr‘ cess was 


imparted 


sewing, it was exquisite ; 
in looking at it, one half regretted 
lvent of the sewing-machine. 
ll days grew short ; the winter 
1 went; and in the course of it, 
ing everything that was re- 
r in the household, keeping 
iding and writing, and satis- 
yvress in arithmetic, Rhoda 
ed, at my suggestion, ten 
tle tatting collars, made of 
ind rivalling in delicate 
: loveliest fabrics of lace. 
a project was on foot for 
going to 


A friend of mine 
harge of the little pack- 


k chars 
irs, and the result was that 
etor there 
that 
at the price 
When my friend 
he brought me, as the avails 


a fancy-store 

receive all of 
manufactured, 
llars each. 


them 


returned, 
of her mmission, the sum of thirty 
dollars. 

arose an unexpected ob- 
difficult to convince 
Rhoda that the amount, which seemed 


to her imi 


stacle. It was 

1ense, was of right her own. 

She comprehended it, however, at last; 

and her skill in this and 

other departments of fancy-work ob- 

tained for her constant and remunera- 
loyment. 


eforth 


27 

99 
t was now a year since Rhoda came 
to us, and during this time her im- 
provement had been steady and rapid. 
And since she had come to dress like 
other girls, no one could say that she 
was ill-looking ; but, as I claimed the 
merit of effecting this change in her 
exterior, it may be that I observed it 
more than any one else. Still, I fancy 
that some others were not blind. 

“Where did you get those swamp- 
pinks, Rhoda ?” for I detected the fine 
azalia odor before I saw them. 

A bright color suffused the childlike 
face, quite to the roots of the hair. 
“Will Bright got them when he went 
after the cows. You may have some 
if you want them.” 

“No, thank you; itis a pity to dis- 
turb them, they look so pretty just as 
they are.” 


Even 
Will Bright, though no one had ever 


Troubles come to everybody. 


known him to be without cheerfulness 
enough for half a dozen, was not wholly 
exempt from ills. With all his good 
sense, which was not a little, Will was 
severely incredulous of the reputed 
effects of poison-ivy; and one day, by 
way of maintaining his position, gath- 
ered a spray of it and applied it to his 
face. He was not long in finding the 
vine in question an ugly customer. 
His face assumed the aspect of a hor- 
rible mask, of a 
good-sized water-pail, with nothing left 
of the but short, straight 
marks. For once, Will had to succumb 


and be well cared for. 


and the dimensions 


eyes two 


In this state of things a letter came 
to him with a foreign postmark. “I 
desk, Will,” 
said uncle, “till you can read it your- 
self; that will be in a day or two.” 

“ If you don’t mind the trouble, sir, I 
should thank you to open and read it 
for me. 


will lay it away in your 


I get no letters that I 
willing you should see.” 


am un- 


It was to the effect that a relative in 
England had left him a bequest of five 


la 
hundred pounds, and that the amount 


would be made payable to his order 
wherever he should direct. 
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“You will oblige me, sir, if you will 
say nothing about this for the present,” 
said Will, when uncle had congratulated 
him. 

“JT hope we shall not lose sight of 
you, Will,” said urfcle, who really felt a 
strong liking for the young man, who 
had served him faithfully three years. 

“T hope not, sir,” replied Will. “I 
shall be glad to consult before I 
decide what use to make of this wind- 
fall. At all events, I don’t want to 
change my quarters for the present.’ 


you 


About the same time, 
Oregon, sent me 
tained this 

“We are indebted for this 


splendid stroke of business to the help 


brother Ned, in 
a letter which con- 
passage : — 


partly 


of a townsman of our own; his name is 
Breck. He says he ran away 
Deacon Handy’s, at 


fifteen years 
vecause the Dea 


Joseph 
from 
old, t send 
agrees 1. Ask 

f yee ra Brec k, 
lived over at Ash Swamp, near the old 
Ingersol place. He was drown 
ing timber in a freshet. He lef 
children, and this Joseph is 


The other was a girl, her name 


n would not 


school as he ha 


l 
T 
i 


who 


ned Sav- 
two 
the e 

Rhoda, 
six or eight ve vouncer than Toseph: 
SD ign years youncer than josepn ; 
she must be now, 


he says, not far from 


ixteen or seventeen. Joe h 


ard row to hoe, but now that he 


gins to see daylight he wants to do 


something for his sister. He is a 

ily honest and c 

low, and we glad enough to get 
} 


d of told me “the other 


thoroug! enpeten fel- 
are 


He 
a story 


him. 
rht such 


as would make your 
‘ tn $6 ee a 
al all events it would make 


something about 


ache: 
you try to 


his sister before you write next.” 


ascertain 


I lost no time in seeking 

* Yes,” said she, in repl; 
quiries, “T did have a br once. 
He went off and was lost. I can just 
remember him. shall 


said likely 


yther 


I don’t suppose I 
again. ] 
he was drowned.” 


’ 
“olks 


ever see him 
“Was his name Joseph?” 
“It was Joe; father used to call him 
Joe.” 


>7, 
Rh aa. 


[ November, 


I read to her from Ned’s letter what 
related to her brother. 

*T ’m most said 
* Over at 
used to have such 
and then I’d wake up 
After I came here I used 
it was a dream; but I 
did n’t wake out of that. P alan I shall 
see Joe again; who knows ?” 


afraid it’s a dream,” 
Rhoda after a brief silence. 
the poor-house I 
good dreams, 
out of them. 


to be afraid 


From this time 
Rhoda. She begged as a privilege to 
learn to do everythin t 
can do about a house. 


a change came over 


¢ th 


a woman 


‘I do declare, Miss 


1id Dor- 


aap displaying a grand 


Kate,” 
othy one day 
array of vaked loaves, wear 


the golden-l rown tint that aes 


freshly ing 


s at 


t: 
such savory sweetness, “that girl, for 
a white girl, is going to 
a splendid cool I never touche 


id just you see ain’t it perfin 


1 Rhoda, 
out of harm’s 
standing at a barrel, and p king 


dress tidily weap 


ously with a stick longer than 
“What now, Rhoda! 
doing there?” 
‘Come here and look 
s Kate. I made it every bit 
ain’t it going to be beautiful ? ” 


7] y do y! 


what 


u care to do sucl 


in a low voice; 
vyhen Joe comes home, some 


a little 


ell you,” “ per- 
time 
himself place and let 
house for him: 


then 
ant to know how to do ev ery 


“ Rhoda, I believe you can 
thing already.” 

“No, I can’t wring 
ously from o1 


do ev ery- 


looking pite- 
1e little hand to the 
er. “I can iron cute, but I 

+1 


Dorothy says that 


oth- 


is one thi 
have to give up, unless I can 
hands grow. 

‘No; you must make Joe bu; 
wringer. Can you make butter 

“QO yes, when the chur: 
large. Likely Joe won’t keep 
than one cow.” 


I looked at the ez 


Do you suppose I could ?’ 


1ing is n’t 


y 
> 


more 


» See] 4 
iger little thing, 
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wondering if her hope would ever be 
She divined my thought, and 
glanced at me wistfully. “ You think 
this is a dream ; you think I shall wake 
up. 

“No, no,” I answered; “I 
what Joe will think when he sees what 
a mite of a sister he has. Hell make 
you stand round, Rhoda, you may be 
sure of that.” 


x 
realized. 


} 
wonder 


“ May be he is n’t any larger him- 
self,” she responded, with a ready, 
bright smile. 


next letter brought 


Brother Ned’s g 
the welcome tidings that he hoped to 
come home the ensuing August, and 
that Joseph Breck would probably come 
at the same time. 

June went, and July. 
restless ; sh 


k ; she began to listen nervously 


Rhoda grew 
e was no longer constantly 
‘ain of cars. I was glad to 
the brother for whom she 
liness such lavish love was 

z of it. She grew prettier every 


The uncouth dress was gone for- 
+} 
t 


he hideous bonnet burned 


and the gay 


ever, up, 
shawl made over to Miss 
Reeny, who admired and coveted it. 
Hepsy herself was not more faultlessly 
I was 
Joe, if he had eyes at all, must 
be c cE 


quiet and tasteful in her attire. 
sure t 
d that his sister was worth 


; . ] } 
coming all the 


way from Oregon to 
see. 

At last, one pleasant afternoon, there 

was a step in the hall that I recognized ; 

I reached him first, and 

‘old arms close fast about 

for Louise’s right was 

han mine, I gave him over to 

rest. My happiness, though 

led me, did not prevent my 

illid little face looking ear- 

nestly in from the back hall door. Then 

Joe had not come! I felt a keen pang 
for Rhoda. 

“Ned,” said 


word 


I, as soon as I could 
with him, 
Breck’s sister; where is Joe?” 
“Where is Joe?” 
there he is.” 
Sure enough, there above Rhoda’s — 


get a ‘there is Joe 


said Ned; “why, 


Rhoda. 


535 
a good way above — was a dark, fine, 
manly face, all sun-browned and beard- 
ed. — “ Rhoda ! ” — He 
march upon her. She turned and saw 
him. A _ swift look of glad surprise, 
and the brother and sister so long sep- 
arated had recognized each cthery He 
drew her to him and held her there 
tenderly as if she were a little child. 


had stolen a 


So Joe bought “a little place,’ 
I believe he would fain have |! 

sister Rhoda for its mistress. But then 
it came out that Will Bright, th j 
fellow, had been using every bit of per- 
suasion in his power to make her prom- 
ise that she would keep house for him. 
Nay, he had won already a conditional 
promise, the proviso being, of course, 
Joe’s approval. Will’s is not a little 
place, either. With his relative’s legacy 


it sly 


he purchased the great Wellwood nur- 
sery ; and so skilled is he in its man- 
agement that uncle says there is not a 
more thriving man in the nei 
And Rhoda, of whom wonder- 
fully proud, is as content a little woman 
as any in the land. Whenever I go to 
Uncle Bradburn’s, —and few summers 
pass that I do not, —I make a point of 
reserving time for a visit to Rhoda. 


yorhood. 


he 1S 


The last time I went, I encountered 
Will bringing her down stairs in his 
arms; and she held in her 
something too precious to be yielded to 
another, what proved on inspection to 
be a tiny, blue-eyed baby. 


arms, aS 


It was com- 
ical to see her ready, matronly ways ; 
and it was touching, when you thought 
of the past, to witness her quiet yet 
perfect enjoyment. 

And I really know of no one in the 
world more heartily than 
“ You knew 
once what it is to need kindness; and 


heathen 


naveniant 
benevolen 


she. see,” she says, “I 
now I should be worse than a 
if I did not help other people when I 
have a chance.” 

I suppose Hepsy pitied Joe for his 
disappointment. In any case, she has 
done what she could to console him for 
it. On the whole, it would be difficult 
to say which is the happier wife, Hepsy 
or Rhoda. 
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XI. 


Bae IRD, 1843.—To sit at the 
Heaven, and watch per- 

sons as they apply for admittance, some 

gaining it, others being thrust away. 


gate of 


To point out the moral slavery of one 
who deems himself a free man. 


A stray leaf from the Book of Fate, 
picked up in the street. 


The streak of sunshine journeying 
through the prisoner’s cell, —it may be 
considered as sent from 
Heaven to keep the soul alive and glad 
within him. 


something 


And there is something 
equivalent to this sunbeam in the dark- 
est circumstances ; as flowers, which fig- 
uratively grew in Paradise, in the dusky 
room of a poor maiden in a great city ; 
the child, with its smile, is a 


sunny 
cherub. God does not let us live any- 

earth 
placing something of Heave 


where or anyhow on without 


n close at 


hand, by rightly using and consider- 


ing which, the darkness or 


trouble will vanish, and all be Heaven. 


When the 


is ( omplete : 


reformation of the world 
» shall | 

ingman shall come 
and sit down by it in solitude and de- 


ye made of the 


eallows ; an 


the last 


thief, the last drunkard, and other rep- 


spair. To him shall come 
resentatives of 
shall 
making, quaffing the contents of the 


last brandy-bottle. 


and vice; 


dismal 


and they merry- 


The human heart to be allegorized 
ivern. At the entrance there is 


and flowers g¢g 


as a ¢ 
rowing about it. 
} 


a short distance, 


sunshine, 
You ste 
and begin to find yourself surrounded 
with a terril 

) 


» within but 


le gloom and monsters of 
divers kinds ; it seems like hell itself. 
You are bewildered, 
without hope. 


and wander long 
At last a light strikes 


upon you. You pass towards it, and 
find yourself in a region that seems, in 
some sort, to reproduce the flowers and 
sunny beauty of the entrance, but all 
periect. 
heart, or of human nature, brig 
peaceful. 


These are the depths of the 
ht and 
The gloom and terror may 
lie deep, but deeper still this eternal 
beauty. 


A man in his progress through life 
may pick up various 
care, habit, 


matters, — sin, 
riches, — until at last he 
staggers along under a heavy burden. 


To have a lifelong desire for a cer- 
tair 
the one thing essential to happiness. 
At last that attained, but 
proves to be merely incidental to a 


object, which shall appear to be 


object is 


more important affair, and that affair is 
the greatest evil fortune that can occur. 
For instance, all through the winter I 
had wisl to sit in the dusk of even- 
the flickering firelight, with my 


; 1 
wile, inst« 


ing, by 
of beside a dismal stove. 
has come to pass; but it 

was owing to her illness. 
Madame C 
“ Life in 


who hav e 


alderon de la Barca (in 


Mexico”) speaks of persons 
inoculated with the 


venom of rattlesnakes, by pricking them 


been 


in various places with the tooth. These 
persons are thus secured forever after 

iinst the bite of any venomous rep- 
tile. They have the power of calling 
snakes, and feel great pleasure in play- 
ing with and handling them. Their 
own bite becomes poisonous to people 
not the manner. 


Thus a part of the serpent’s nature ap- 


inoculated in same 


pears to be transfused into them. 


An auction (perhaps in Vanity Fair) 
of offices, honors, and all sorts of things 
] 


considered desirable by mankind, 


to- 


gether with things eternally valuable, 
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1 ’ L..11 1 
rhichn snail | 


» considered by most peo- 
as worthless lumber. 
An examination of wits and poets at 
, and they to be sentenced 


a police court 
by the 
fines, 

ping, ¢ 


fences of which they are guilty. 


judge to various penalties or 


the house of correction, whip- 


— according to the moral of- 


A volume | cowhide. It 
should treat of breeding cattle, or some 


subject. 


ound in 


other coarse 


A young girl inhabits a family 
yard, that | all that 


rich hereditary possessions. 


erave- 


eing remains of 


~ 


Aninte 
Lee, of 


rview between General Charles 
the Revolution, and his sister, 


ress and mother of the sect 


found 
of Shakers. 
—the life 
flock 


and 


for a child: 
love, or 


sketch 


perhaps of 
of doves, flying about the streets, 


sometimes alighting on church steeples, 


on the eaves of lofty houses, etc. 


The great 


ality of 


er picturesqueness and re- 
back courts, and everything ap- 
to the rear of a house, as 
front, which 
the public eye. 

learned always, by g 
Where the 
vad has been altered, so as to pass 


the rear of farm-houses instead of the 


pertaining 


compared with is fit- 
ted 


much to be 


There is 
‘tting a 


direction 


up for 
glimpse at rears. 
of a rc 
front, a noticeable 


very aspect is pre- 


old 
overgrown 
Mr. 


residence was 


:—the 
o 9 : 
residences by the 


devouring of 
sity. For instance, 
ancestral 
orig rinally several 
of New York . 
creeping ne 
house 


Beekman’s 
miles from the city 
but the pavements kept 
rer and nearer, till now the 
and a street runs di- 
at was once its hall. 


iS removed, 


rectly through wh 


An essay on various kinds of death, 
together with the just before and just 
after. 

VOL. 


XVIII. — NO. 109. 35 
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death to be exem- 
beggar, after being 
and cringing, in the streets 
many years, at length, by 
admittance 

and there 
state and striking awe 


The majesty of 
plified in a 
seen, humble 
of a city for 


1 
who, 


some means or other, gets 


into a rich man’s mansion, 


dies, assuming 
into the breasts of those who had looked 
down on him. 


ae 


io shall 


> the real course of a dream, 


write a dream, which re- 
with 
all its  eeoualitiadss its strange trans- 
formations, all taken as a 


matter of its eccentricities and 


sembl 
which are 
course, 
aimlessness, with nevertheless a leading 
idea running through Up to 
this old age of the world, no such thing 
ever has been written. 


the whole. 


) allegorize life with a masquerade, 
mankind generally as 

Here and there a natural 
appear. 


and represent 
masquers. 
face may 

With an emblematical divining-rod, 
to seek for emblematic gold, — that is, 
for truth,—for what of Heaven is leit 
on earth. 


A task for a subjugated fiend : — to 

ather up all the fallen autumnal leaves 
of a forest, assort them, and affix each 
one to the twig where it originally gre 


A vision of Grub Street, forming an 
allegory of the literary world. 


their lurking- 
evil characters on some occa- 
they having 
been quite unknown to the world hith- 
erto. For instance 


The emerging from 
places of 
sion suited to their action, 
, the French Revolu- 
tion brought out such wretches. 


“he adv 


is now 


than 
—the many 
hen be accomplished 


rantage of a longer life 
allotted to eee, 
things that might 


to whack one lifetime is inadequate, and 
h the time spent seems there- 
lost, a successor being unable to 


take up the task where we drop it. 


for whic 
fore 


George I. had promised the Duches 
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of Kendall, his mistress, that, if possi- 
ble, he would pay her a visit after death. 
Accordingly, a large raven flew into the 
She 
treated 
it ever after with all respect and ten- 


window of her villa at Isleworth. 


believed it to be his soul, and 


derness, till either she or the bird died. 


country village, from the 


: g 
dation downward, — a record of the re- 


markable occupants of it, and extracts 


from interesting portions of its annals. 


The rich of one generation 


the next, seek for a house there, either 


in the Own persons or 1 those of their 


representatives. Perhaps the 1 and 


heir of the founder mi no bet- 


ter refuge. There should 
sunshine let into the story ; fi 
the good fortune of 

fant, 

finall 


ent 


but seeks it in the wrong spirit and in 


a wrong way, and finds something hor- 
rible; as, for instance, he seeks for 
treasure, : for the 


} 
that 


nd finds a dead body: 


gold has hidden, and 


somebody 

brings to light his accumulated sins. 
An auction of second-hands, — thus 

moralizing how the fashion of this world 

passeth aw: 

a town,— 

fruit-man, tl 

ller, the 


] 


crinder, etc. 


carries it away wit 


him to discover 


world, 
hi 


14 
id t 


man to promise 
‘gold, and to kee; 





I -assag cs 


a 
golden 


ise by teaching him practically a 


luable jewel to be buried in the 


a beloved person, or thrown 
with a corpse at sea, or deposited 
foundation-stone of an edi- 

to be afterwards met with 


former owner, in some one’s 


ler had acquired s 

in the 1 
circumstances of his game, no 
of feature ever 


rayed him ; 


there was a slight scar upon his 
eed wit af iced 


tS as- 


only 
1ore 
sumed Thus, 
; ' 


in playing at brag, for instance, his 


antag 


when h 


ve from this index 
At last, dis- 
etrayed him, 


hand. 
coverin it was that I 


he covered the scar with a green silk 


] 
shnace. 


] 
employe 
» 


usand dollars, to relat 


importance exactly as 


qualities 
invariably 


all the 


To sit 
sy and 


bustli1 ne, if you ise, and a 


down 
such lappen, or 
] as the 


For 


le points 


around you. in- 


it down to-day, at 
he forenoon, in 
4 scooped 


tamong 
all 

ir or 
hun 


sent 


surround on 


lred 
sca- 
ield of Indian corn, now 
] 


in its most perfect growth and tasselled 


out, 


occupies nearly half of the hollow ; 


and it is like the lap of bounteous 


Srom Hawi 


-Books. 
filled with breadstuff. 
> of this hollow, skirting it, is a 
terraced pathway, broad enough for a 
wheel-track, overshadowed with 
their 


oaks, 


long, knotted, rude, 


2; 


stretching 
ranch ar betweer ‘th and sky: 
rough arms between earth and sky; 
the gray 


ward, 


skeletons, as you look up- 
strikingly prominent amid 


are F 

the green foliage. Likewise, there a1 
chestnuts, growing up in a more reg 
lar and pyramidal shape; white pines, 
also; anda shrubbery composed of the 
shoots of all these trees, overspreading 
h the 
latter 


being intermingled with coarse grass. 


| 
and softening the bank on whit 
parent stems are growing, these 
Observe the pathway ; it is 

over with 
lecayed bran 
brown oak-leav 
ten¢ 
about by 


A 
been moi d by snow and rail 


whirled harsh and 

winds, since their verdure has departed. 

The needle-like leaves of the pine that 
never noticed in falling — that fall, 

are 

and with these 


he tree bare 

he path; 

he remains of what was 

once a gravelled surface, but which the 

soil a ilating from the d 
down 

Ly, 

clow of noon, at cer- 

tain points; in other places, 

shadow as deep as the glow; 

the greater por sunshine 

thro. shadow, and 
sunshine, imaging 


of mind when ; 


olimmers 
] ] > 
snacow ec 
that pleasant mood 
t pensiveness 
interming 


head 


termine ; 


of the leav 


s, as he continu 


A little 


} . j ee 
anda seemingly cell 


and heaving motion 


slight substance communi- 
to them; but he is not the loqua- 


cious bird, whose voice still comes, 


from his hidden where- 


around. 


utterin’ 
nhutcering 
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The 
ae ae 
is altogether 
that 


cheerful, sunny hum of the flies 


summer-like, and so glad- 
some you pardon them their in- 


trusivenes SS which 


continua 
face, 1ands, 


and to buzz in your 


your 


very ear, as if they 
hed to get into your head, among 


most secret thoughts. In truth, 


is the most impertinent a1 


te thi in creation, — the 
type and moral of human spirits with 
whom one occasionally meets, and who, 
perhaps, 
some and vexatious to all 
they have 
doomed to reappear in this 


after an existence trouble- 
with whom 


come in_ contact, been 
congenial 
shape. Here is one intent upon alight- 


ing on my In a room, —in 
— | could 


my conscience to t hin 


nose. now, 
find in 


to death 


a human habitation, 


but here we 
own 


upon his 


domain, which 
with all 


and air ; 


mon other 


and we have n 


him on his own ground. 


W 
look about us more minu tely, and ob- 


serve that the acorn-cups of last year are 
strewn plentifully on the bank and on 
the path. 


examining 


There is always pleasure in 
an acorn-cup, — perhaps as- 
sociated with fairy banquets, where they 
were said to compose the table-service. 
Here, too, are those balls which grow 
the 


ve SO 


as excrescences on the leaves of 


oak, and which young kittens | 


rolling the 
We see mosses, likewise, grow- 


well to play with, n over the 
carpet. 
on the banks, in as 
of the 


strange is the 


ige 


ing great variety 


as the trees wood. And how 
with 
right 


now are whor- 


gradual process 
which we detect objects that are 
! Here 
and black, growing ac- 
yet 


Were we to 


before the eyes 
tleberries, ripe 
tually 


within reach of my hand, 


unseen till this moment. 
sit here all day, —a week, a month, and 


doubtless a lifetime, — objects would 


thus still be presenting themselves as 


new, though there would seem to be no 


not have de- 


reason why we should 


tected them all at the first moment. 
Now acat- 
distance. 


bird is mewin 


Then the 


¢ at no great 


shadow of a bird 
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across a sunny spot. TI 


in this 


ere is a 
mode 
with the 
mind 
more than if the eye had actually seen 
look round to catch a 

winged 


impressiveness 
1ade 


I 
hird - it 
bITa; it 


acquainted 
a im] presses the 
it. As we 
glimpse creature, we 
the sky, and 
the brilliar lish re sun, 
and made tolerable to the eye by 
interve! Now, when 


it, the 


behold 
broken 
the 
you 
thinking of 


the white 


are not fragr: ince of 
pines is suddenly wafted to 


slight, 


h has 


almost imperceptible 
begun to stir. Now 
the softest sigh imagina- 
ith a spiritual potency, inso- 
with 
hrough the 
breathe 1 


much it seems to penetrate, 


its mild, ethereal coolness, t 


outward clay, and 
itself, 


N OW 


which shivers with gentle 


th 
ul 


spirit 


delight. » breeze stre1 fo 


so much as to aie all the 
making them rustle 
has lee 
And 


boughs 


t 
sharply ;_ but 


most ethereal power. 


now, again, the shadows of the 


if they 

Now, 
in the stilln ; heard the lone 2] 
in the stillness, is heard the long, mel- 
laining 
that 
her own kind, or the immitiga- 


lie as motionless as 


were porates on the pathway. 


ancholy note of a bird, com 


above of some wrong or sorrow 
man, Or 
ble doom of mortal affairs, | 


upon her, the 


has inflicted 


complaining, but unre- 


sisting sufferer. And now, all of a sud- 


we hear > sharp, shrill chirrup 


fF a red uirrel, angry, it seems, with 


somebody perhaps with ourselves 


having intruded into what he is 


— for 
pleased to consider his own domain. 
And hark! terrible 


the minute but 


to the ear, here is 
intense hum of a mos- 
quito. Instinct prevails over all senti- 
m¢ nt ; we crush him at once, and there 

i ‘ corpse, the ugli- 
is incident has 
truth, 
tribe, so far as we 


le more for 


disturbed ou ranquillity. In 


the whole insect 
them- 
man, than any 

h 


With suc 


a swarm of 


can judge re mat 
selve Ss, and for 
other portion of creation. 


] 


reflections, we look at 


the whole air, 


they flash 


them, peopling, indeed, 


1 


but only visible when into 
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ine, and annihilate 
when tl 
repro- 
the 


but 


eS not ais 


does not 


541 
and by will be those small 
things with 


which by 
which 
Is there noth- 


smoke in them 


children c: yuff-balls. 

; here is a whole colony 
int-hills, —a real village of 
them. They are round hillocks, formed 
of minute les of gravel, with an 


and 


erass or small 


partic 


entrance in the centre, through 


» of them blades of 


shrubs have sprouted up, producing an 
effect not unlike 
| 


homestead. Here is <: pe of 


1at overshadow 


trees t 


1 
ao- 


industry, — perhaps, too, some- 


municipal institutions, — per- 


he 
4 
micn 
stumbling 
Possibly the student 

yhilosophies should | 

1 that 
him his lesson there. 


I dro 


of sand into the entrance of one of 


of such go 
ant 


t, aii 


a malevolent genius, 
dwellings, and thus quite obliterate it. 
And behold, here 


habitants, who has 


comes one of the in- 


been abroad upon 


some public or private business, or 
perhaps to enjoy > walk, and 
cannot any longer own door. 


What s rp 


fusion of 


what hurry, what con- 


are expre ssed in all 


How inex] able 


his movem 
him mt 


hoarded 
| time to 
move. 1 is posi- 
tion, and t a vacal pace 
through 
which he 
my head. 
cloud 


has come acros 


Many clouds, 
j 


scattered al 


are 
shattered ruins of a dreamer’s Uto- 
pia; but I will not send my thoughts 


thitherward now, nor take one of them 


into my present observations. 
And and 
meagre is the record of observations, 


now how 


larrow, scanty, 





the heart: 


There 


more ¢ 


come WwW 


iperte 


1 ihe per 


) the pen with whi 
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ning, af- 
leaves, at 
trees in 


wind, 


eller fi 


;wnilar 
popular ec! 


old Cok 


trenot} 
strength 


umstances, 
e slavery 
] 


h Show 





, 
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put forth by the plant, —a new kind of not less bright than if it had glittered, 


: n : “0 
to describe while other portions of the scene were 


foliage. It is impossible i 
the exquisite beauty of the effect, whe partly obscured, but not gloomy, —on 
close to the eye; and even at a dis- the contrary, very cheerful, —it was a 
tance this delicate appearance was not picture that never can be painted nor 
lost, but imparted a graceful, evanes- described, nor, 1 fear, remembered with 
cent aspect to great trees, perhaps a any accuracy 
juarter of a mile off, making them look and shade, w 


like immense plumes, or something that earth and everything upon it 


y, SO magical was 


ranish at a breath. The si white ; r the ground is entirely 
h admired sight of icy tre« I ‘red by yesterday’s snow 
i Alre idy, before ele 
he warmth of the sun, and 


le | I wind; for 


ON TRANSL 


no 
t 


+ 
Str 


H°Y 
Th 
B 


ras | 


What 
What tend vhat tears, what hate of wrong, 
What passionate outcry of a soul i i 


Uprose this poem of 


This medizval miracle of song! 





Five 


FIVE 


of 


rho enjoy the fruit 
cious lil 
ng the 


give 


Civ 


Ss 
reli bert 


t 


aiesk we did nm 


2 


thoug! 


dim 


o ioom ot 


he sun wouk 


r Gevour 5; 


a green blade 


ee 
lat thel 


y history of the rei 
; gland i is i 


( lumi- 
glory, that 
ficulty dis- 


eround of i 


ir 
} 
I 


1 


can witl 
dark bacl 


ting back 


dome Cressy 
carrie e military fan 


t] 
hout the world, 


throug 


into her enemies; but 


turbulence, corruption, , and mis- 


Hund? 


HUNDRED 


as our daily 


the se 


form, like 


ead Years Ago. 


YEARS AGO. 


il ery. The barons quarrelled and fought 
The clergy wal- 
lowed in a sty of corruption and de- 


bauchery. 


among themselves. 


t 


The laboring classes were 


sun 


1k in ignorance and hopeless misery. 
It was the dark hour that precedes the 
first glimmer of dawn. 


was won in 135 Four 


6. 
ncl remained in hon- 
; ] 


england. 


Bretigny 


h king 1 
Then 


VV 


os 
hich 
John and terminz ate d 


re- 
the 
armies 

' men- 

viewed 

vell-foun¢ distrust 


industrious a lasses 


The no- 
hed themselves in their cas- 


laboring ¢ 


ir homeward route. 


itely surrounds 


d by swarms 
bituated by years of 


1 


iwlessne 


to 


ss and violence, 


their summons 


subject 


r 


to be 
quarrelled, 
t backward 
The feuda- 


reements 


ret tainers we 


up the quarrel. 
hts had disag 


knig 


. } 
emseives, 


among 
and 


carried 
Cor 


nit 


on 


uinst each other. 


' lawless men traversed the 


ing property it 


, taking 
them, 


wherever 


found, outraging women 


ers and r 


insoming and 
all wl l their pro- 


eress or were personally obnoxious 


+ 


War against 


10 Oppose 
to 
ized 

It 
Jus- 


them. Castles and est 


and held 


ites were Sé 


on some imaginary claim. 
was in vain to appeal to the 
tice 


laws. 
= | 


was powerless to c a 
the oppressed. 


ounte 


su 


orrect ses or 
Powerful 
the 
t be secured in 
qu urrel with their neigh- 
they hesita to share 
~ ght everywhere tri- 

and the “law of the 


barons 


snance 


to 
ir services migl 


marauders, 
it 
fa 


did 


te 
1 te 


nor 
in the booty. 
, 


umphed over ri 
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strong arm” superseded the ordinances 
of the civil power. 

hurch was no 


Fraud, 


The condition of the ¢ 

that of t 

corruption, and oppression sat in high 
+] 


OTH. heir 


better than he State. 


places in | The prelates had t 


rm 


Val lls 


of armed retainers, and ruled 
eir flocks with the sword 

laos 
WU 


crosier. The monasteries, with 


exceptions, were the haunts of ex- 
nce and sensuality, instead of 
les of self-denying virtue and 


CS 


black 


The portly abbot, 


] s+} + { - ] ; 
ed with costly fur and clasped 
- srl lh: 
silver 21 eC, ils 


] } » 
peaked shoes 
height of the fashion, and wear- 

ge 


a handsomely orname 


] 


KN! 


attered th 
A 


poor. An- 


Years Ago. 


[ November, 


lour,” or alking-room, had recently 


been built. A principal chamber for 
] 


] 


the ladies of the household was gen- 


erally placed on the ground-floor, with 
I over it. 
ger establishments additional 


er, ‘ soler,’ 
1ad been clustered around the 

in building, umber 
The 


fortified buildings varied a 


increasing in n 
he wants of the household. 
iT 


anu 

in outward construction from the 
manorial residences, bu 

arrangement of tl 

A few of the stron 

} 


D 


rior existed. 


more important buildings were of stone ; 


but the larger p 


| 
ber. nber and 


oportion were of tim- 

stone combi 

impor- 
Here 


lishment. 


} | ] 
the house! 


call 


he field. 

hered around the 

trate standing in 
for as yet chimne 

to 

-maining 


1 
not be 





yn im 


Ol 


} 


11S, 


burning 


+] 


to 


tl 


perch 
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In the halls of the greater 


portant occasions, tapes- 
irtains were hung on the walls, 


that portion of the wall 
still more rarely a 
that part 


1 
| 


and 
d for of the 
wr bare tiles being more 
hawks, and the 
’ 


wood, 


for 


sending its 


1e blackened n roof, 


ope 
nict . the hall f 
picture Of the nali Ol a 


establishment in the fourteenth 


important 
] nci- 
mestic life 
Here the 

their time 
in out- 


The fur 


undred 
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The members of the family arose from 
the had slept in the 
garments worn by our first parents be- 


e 
her hey 
vnere they 


beds 
fore the fall ; for the effeminacy of sleep- 
ing in night-dresses had not yet been 
introduced, and it was only the exces- 
sively poor that made the clothes worn 
during tl 


the day serve in lieu of blan- 


kets and coverlets. 


six 

an exact 

description of the customs of the break- 
: able, or the nature of 

temporary writers mal 

Probably it was but a slight 


to allay the craving pe- 


tite until the great meal of r was 
the 
dinner- 


food 


nd 


] 


| 
} g the 
in well 


amon 
-est iblished 

the 
The family and 
the great hall 


< 
> 


relation to 


They were met 
pitcher and 

a towel. 
nd > Ol 

yns careful- 


iniiness 
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rank 


} 


positic n. The 
poor wayfarer who was 


and 


humble share of the feast crouched 
on the rushes among the dogs who | y 
awaiting bones and reli 4 


' 
ha Lefrrller 
thankiully fec 


repast, and 


; 
he crumbs that fel 


1 


1e cupbearer. The 

were brought from tl 
on the tal 
portioned tX 


oe 1 


were remove 
his office « 


joint, 


iccordain 


ling to hi 

hat wandere 

t numbers w 
id were well 
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[ November, 


and drink, and received liberal gifts for 


their songs and the long romances of 


love and chivalry which they recited to 


Not unfrequently satirical songs 


he minstrel narrated sto- 
the humor was of a coarser 
ld now be tolerated in 


s, but whick 


sans, 


househ 


1ousel 


1010 
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stretched themselves on benches 


or floor of the hall, and were soon fast 


is a sketch of the ordi- 


life among the 


asleep. Such 


nary course of domestic 
higher «¢ lasses of 
fourteenth century. 

Among 


English society in the 


‘ the greater nobles, the details 


the daily life were sometimes on a 
more magnificent scale ; but the lead- 
es were as we have described 

le pomp and barbaric splen- 

the establishments of some 

powerful barons and ecclesias- 
At tilt and tourna- 
knights 


other in 


nitaries. 


contending strove 


each gorgeous- 


nent, as well as in deeds 
Nor were the ladies averse 


ness of attire 


in their own per- 
robes and furs 
and 


} 


Costly dainty 


were worn, gems of 
and 


gather- 


jewels and 


the dames 


orTrea 
great 


price when 
demoiselles appeared at 
i id cere- 


-asions of state ar 


xtravagance of dress in 
iad grown to be so great 


laws 


stringent sumptuary 
} 


it without producing 


~ cr vu } ; 
> moral state of even the hig 


. » 
" > f 
Ciasses O|1 


ittering 
huge camp 


soc 


iety was not of a fz 
character. Europe was one 
and battle 


ry of the 


-field, in which all the gone § 


had 


been educated, — no 
of life and deli- 
The literature of the 
portion of it 


| 
languag 
1 


time, at least ae 
to la 


which 
penetrated dies’ chambers, was of 


an and too frequently of 


aracter. <A debased 
swarmed over the 


amorous, 
lelj tea ch 
icate Ch 


an 
and 
land, 


inc 


sensual clergy 
‘ir way into house- 
a 
gradually 
r sacred office brought 
contact. The 
of the time afforded every facil- 
rratif 


every 


corrupting those 
whom thei 
manners and 


into 


ication of debased pas- 


sions and indulgence in immoral prac- 

tices. 

the barons feasted and fought, 
lies intrigued, and the clergy vio- 
very principle of the religion they 

professed, the great mass of the popu- 


lation lived on, with scarcely a thought 
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on them by their social su- 
the Anglo-Norman 
Anglo-Saxon laborer, or 
was a great gulf fixed. 
ithy of an and 
was 
and 
laborer cherished a 
to break the bonds of 
most of the 


bestowed 
periors. Between 


and the 


baron 
there 
The an tip 
conquered race to its conquerors 


antag Onistic 


intensified by years of oppression 


] 


wrong, and the 


} . 1 ° 
burning aesire 


thraldom in which poor 
were held. 

By the laws of the fet the 
tenants and laborers on the property of 
a baron were his “villains,” or 
into two cl 
rdant,” who were per- 
and cul 


idal system, 


slaves. 
They were divided asses ; — 
the “ villains rega 


mitted to occupy ltivate small 
land, 


certain 


portions of on condition of ren- 


dering stipulated services to 
their lord, and were therefore 
ered in the light of slaves to the land; 
and the “villains in gross,” who were 
the personal slaves of the land-owner, 
and were compelled to the work 
they were set to perform in consider- 
and clothing. Be- 


consid- 


do 
ation of their food 


sides these two classes a third had re- 
cently come into existence, and, owing 
to various causes, was fast increasing 
importance, — that of 
worked for hire. 
recruited in various 
the “ villains 
Some were manumitted by 
their dying masters, as an act of piety 
in atonement 


in extent and 


free lal who 
This 


ways 


orers, 
class was 
from the ranks of 
in gross.” 
for the deeds of violence 
done during life ; but by far the greater 
number effected their freedom by es- 
caping to distant parts of the country, 
where but little search would be made 
for them, or by seeking the refuge of 
the walled towns and cities, where a 
and a day would 
law. The citi- 
to give asylum 
1ey supplied the 
growing need for laborers, and enabled 


the cities, by the increase of population, 


residence of a year 
give them freedom by 
zens were always ready 

+} 


to those fugitives, for t 


to maintain their independence against 
the pretensions of the barons 

The condition of the “villain” was 
bad at the and numerous petty 
oppression in most instances 
the bitterness of lot. 


best; 
acts of 


increased his 
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Himself the property of another, he ery. he usual daily allowance of 
could not legally hold possessions of to the bond laborer of either c 


any kind. Not only the land he tilled, working for the owner of the land, 


and the rude implements of husbandry two herrings, milk for cheese 
with which he painfully cultivated the loaf of bread, with the addition 
but the cattle ith whic 


d 


h he vest of a small allowance of beer. 
the house in which he lived, casionally, salted meats or stoc 
few chattels he gathered around were substituted for the herrings. 


the scanty store of money The condition of the free laborer 


hard labor, all belonged to measurably er; but even he 
aster, who could at any time dis- condemned a life of privation 
him of them. ‘he illain” wretchedness, relieved only by 
obtained a livelihood by work- knowled ; 
few acres of 
ld ym father son, on con- 


performing personal labor or 
services on the estate he land- 
subject not only to the would have to work 
his master, but he tithing week for a bushel of v 
] i other periods wh 
ibor was unusually 


pestilences 


uunched bitter curses at the which 
manded 
laws wer sed to prevent 


ir charms ar relics ; lining more than the usual r 

and to the tyrannical exactions of th : y frequently compelled their em- 
“summoners,” who, under preten f loyment at the advanced prices. T 
writs from ect l 

all who were | 

their fraudulent demand 

spared was frequently 

the visit f the king’ 

the fficers ’ others 


no 


ys were few, and on 
} ~ ss 
be followed by decreas- 


; of the commonest food, 

ngs of hunger, and miserable 
' “ ; ae 

ad harvest inflicted 


ndition w > of extreme mi intold y hedness on the poor. Iil 
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1 an ~ m +3 ler 
, and scantily 


like 


A deadly pestilence swept 


clothed, dis- 


hem down crass before 


in 1348, carrying off about 
d nearly all 
he poor- 
n 1361, another pestilence 
thousands, again spreading 
may through the country. 
later a third visitation des- 
Here and there one 

lI 


iss fell a victim to the 


d for in wretched 

ves and sexes 
Men and women 

rable homes 


r drank long 
and, in imitation 
ition, listened to 
” who recited 
or told 

- +} 7 
tne Sake 


-w small 


from 


und 


55! 
French compeers; but the gathering 
storm already darkened the 
the mutterings of the 
heard. 
hated 


sky, and 


thunder were 
Superstitiously religious, they 
the ministers of 


relig 
violated its principles. 


rion who 
Born slaves 
and hopelessly debased and ignorant, 
they began to ask the question, — 


‘When 1] 
Who t 


ue 
Occasionally a rude ballad fi 
way among the people fiercely « 


sive of their scorn of the ¢ 
their hatred of the rich. One 
l has 


to our day, asked, — 


very popular, an been tran 


age were 
of courtiavor, an 


ferings of the 


inty attire, n 
ust from thou: 


mise 


Gower 
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ment of Love. 
Wycli 

' the Church, was 
' Fylingl 


essays 


-tormer 
ing at 
ctory Ol 
his first against 
unt orders. John Ball, the “cr 
priest of Kent,” l 


n, was brooding over miseries 
poor parishioners, and nursing 
mind that enmi » all social 
with whicl afterwards 


peasantry, 
1 incited tl bellion. 


But in the quarter least expected 


the oppressed people found an advocate. 
whose name is 
out 
Ab- 
bey, and, whilst his brethren feasted, 
Wor- 


in the beau- 


An unobtrusive monk, 


al ] lw » re tal 
almost a doubtful tradition, stole 


from his quiet cell in Malvern 
“1 


climbed the gentle slope of the 
cestershire hills, and drank 
ties of the varied landscape at his feet. 


There, on a May morning, as he rested 
ide of a brooklet, 
and was lulled to sleep by the murmur- 


ing of the water, 


under a bank by the 


he dreamed 


eople to think- 


those 
dreams that set waking 
impetus to 


i 
revolution that 


and gave a 


and 


ing, powerful 


the moral Soc ial 
was just commencing. 

The “Vision of Plowman’ 
is every way a singular production. 
Clothed in the then 
verse of a past age, it 
the spirit of the 


written. 


Piers ’ 


almost obsolete 

- +} ] Ile, 
breathes wholly 
whic 


time in h it was 


The work of a monk, it is 


unsparing in its attacks on the monastic 
orders. Intended for the 

hearing of the middle and low 

it gives more frequent glim] 
social condition of all 


g 
ranks of people 
Asa 
philological monument, it is of great 
poem, it 
of merit; 


than any other work of that age. 


> 


contains 


ana aS a 


value; as a many 


passages store- 
house of allusions to the social life of 
the people in the fourteenth century, it 
is invaluable. 

The poem consists of a series of vis- 
ions or dreams, of an allegorical char- 
the 
find Truth and Righteousness on earth, 


acter, in which dreamer seeks to 
meeting with but little success. The 
allegorical idea cannot be followed with- 


graphic 


[ November, 


and, in fact, the inten- 
vriter are | means 
, 


ory being frequently 


t 
yy no 


all 
> alleg 


in- 


id contradictory. The beauty 


poem lies in its detached pas- 


, its occasional poetic touches, its 
and 


cor- 


pictures, satire, 


biting 


withering denunciation of fraud, 
1 tyranny. The 


adopted is the 


ruption, an measure 
unrhymed alliterative, 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture, and which had long been disused, 
but which retained its hold on the affec- 


} lip} 


tions of the common people, who were 
of Anglo-Saxon stock. In the extracts 
iN the poem, the measure is 

* words modernized, so 

be done without injuring the 


passage of the “ Vis- 
so frequently repro- 
the 
it is probably familiar to 


specimen of poet’s 


iny readers, but its exquisite natu- 


ralness implicity tempt us to 


first scene in the visions that 
ed the sleep of the dreaming monk 
the social classes of 
vith the humblest, 
vhose condition was uppermost in his 
The 

it} wi rou + . vad bt affoard< 
with vigorous touches, but affords 


idea of society in the four- 


view Ol 


», beginning 


picture is not only paint- 


teenth century than can be elsewhere 


+t Shepherd. 
§ Brook 
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But it is on ices and corrup- 
tions of the clergy t > monk pours 
the vials of his wratl e cloaks noth- 
ing, and spares neither rank nor con- 
i The avarice of the « hei 

t of religion, and the pros 
their sacred office for the sal 
are sternly denounce ; 
recurring passages. 
which debaucheries anc é f all 
kinds could be compounded for with the 


priests by presents of gold and silver, 
the neglect of - flocks whilst seek- 
ing gain in tl » of the rich and 
powerful, thei id 

rance, and licentiousness, are painted 
in strong colors. The immense throng 
of friars and monks, who “ waxen out of 


number,” meet with small mercy from 


their fellow-monk. Falsehood and fraud 

are described as dwelling ever \ 

Their unholy li 

rels are hel 

ide ration do the nuns 

cendream- Unchastity. C 

ers, with their pardons an 

from pope and bishop, 
and scorn. 


1 


+ 


l, athirst, and shiv- 
the poor man comes to 


1 
; 


ate, there is none to 


Years afterwards, Wycliffe 


mighty blows at the corrupt and de- 


based clergy, and Chaucer pierced the 
his 1 with his sharp satire, but neither s 
eo passed their predecessor in the vig 


tys the Monk of Malvern 


> 








Make you 
Widow 
We 


i 
I 

adding the sound bit of spiritual and 

worldly advice, 


humor in the 

in many 

other passages. Thus 1en the dream- 
er sits down to rest by the wayside, 


iteration of the | ribed prayers 


estate, and 
ith proper 
nd regular The Fr: in friars, his especial 


it most men aversion, get a sly thru 
of Charity that 


1en he says 


When Covetousness has confessed his 
numerous misdeeds, and is asked if he 


ever repented and made restitution, he 


replies, 


and on being told that this w 


4 


tution, but another robbery 
with assumed innocence of 


from a 


And 


G rn ji? 


, ‘ é : as "ha Sai ne gaine? lactor 
bickerings, and ture, 2 The prejudice against do tors 


ful to | and ai vife, and annoying lawyers was as strong fiv 
to othe Therefore Piers counsels years ago as now, judgin 


Plowman, who says, that 


“M 


1 ¢} 


t Afterwards 
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Of lawyers he says they pleaded 


h Saint John, 


1S nor with martyr 


idows ; 


Ages than the Jews. They 

by the poor, despised 

he wealthy, and aan oppressed “ Piers Plowman ” 

7 u fin! 2 -( of} ir . ‘ 

powerful. But through all their 4.6 been written in 
ue ; 

ue tO instantly popu 


popular, and manuscript 
were I 


apidly distributed over 


Imitations preserving the pecu- 
¢ at the 


mcd 
rancues of John Ba 


The preaching o 


d last, in 1 
der Wat Tyler, 
wrongs . 

pt int. 


well 
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Kathariie 


KATHARIN 


PAI 


‘ 


T 


CHAPTER 


near the middle of z 


twenty ye 


the do 


1 with me the fol- 


begar 


a’- 


1, a spell, now?” 


, my dear, home 


17 


Johnson, I belie 


ft ye them pinies an’ 


stranger, 


vay from her, into 


I 


ime 


should 


back. 
» months 
wed my 
le ¢ yuntry 


nome- 


and 
that when 


very much 


’ , 
ne and our troubles 


I at 


. 7 
winced 


] 


—_ 


1e@ Was 


T 


Lorie. 


E MORNE. 


I. 


interested, and would shovel 


for me when it snowed, or to 
g in the 
A 


rat 


post-office for me, or do anyth 


for me that he could. nd so 


worl l 
he had done. 

He little chance, indeed, to de- 
vote lf for I sel- 
dom went out, except d then, 
when I could not reft hout giving 
offence, to drink tea wit 
But when I did 


had 


to me abroad ; 


himse - 
n in 
ise 

al 
ul 


{ 


} ss iuy ‘ 
a ) iamily O1 


*7 


some pupil 


— 
th M 


it throu 
Ltirou 


1. 
7 
} 


ways found it o1 
whose nephew he was, : 
ho He usually 


— l 
lditional 


me 
m n 


wrap} 
d 


me; and even 


, or otherwise in 


how lit 


yvered 


Thus 


( 


] 
{ 


nearly all 
of the rat! 


hard-working little li 


recreations r 


time wet 
’ ras 
d his kind «¢ 
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+5 


staring, uncouth daguerreotypes on the to open his mind to me; but, till that 


y tome,or day, he had not been at liberty. He 
that to know that he had been there, had regarded me, from almost the very 
and was coming b: again, made it beginning of our acquaintance, as his 


el-piece, look very prett 


a very happy place. best and trustiest friend, — in short, as 
1 across it, took off my | just what dear Emma had told him he 


I walkec 
black bonnet, threw up the western should fi me. My friendship had 
window, and sat down beside it in th beer blessing to him in every way; 
rocking-chair. The cool breeze i i 
gled through the tree that nestled 
ciably up to it, and made 
knobs of cherries nod 
ing, “ You would not 
you will by and by.” 
gled and giggled from a r ther he was at last free ffer } lf, be- 
“ Wait/ Come again: yme agai fore all the world, 1e girl he loved 
Ha, ha!” The noise of the greedy best; an 1a is — nust guess 
canker-worms, mincin | 


green leaves over my) 


i 
Geciici 


what 


come soon. 


“¢" 
urt he 
made silen 


walk vith hi > re L 1¢ idition 
to answer, 
1 


me faint 
beautiful. 
He wrenched out 
a fence, 
ov l 
middle 
cock, ar 
looking 
all agl 
Ther > told that 
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cause my head was aching Johnson to bring me some lavender- 
uliar sensation which I had water to bathe it with. I had told 
wn before, though I have him, on a former occasion, that the 
nce. — It is like the very smell ' lavender always made it 
th, with a_ strong »s b it was natural that, when 


4 


ng-point he 3 happy, he should forget. 
s one feel, Whistling louder than the orioles, 


h and 


4 i] he 
wildly throug 


hen the lion shook him,- hrou: Y rai > hastened down 
, 


lmerence 


And 
CHAPTER II. 


was gone; but I was left. I 
ave spared him better if I could 
t rid of myself. 
for that afternoon the 
l pain took such good care of 1 
lay upon my bed still and 
1 could only im] 
yt wos le eive, not how unhappy as, but how 
unhappy I was going to be It quieted 
Mrs. Johnson, too. She had seen me 
suffer rom headache before, and 
knew th I could never talk 
while it lasted. Her curiosity 
isfied and gratified 
had left me at 
her, 1e news of his pa 
the firm. The engagement 
be annou il ill the next 
sunsir« ke, v¢ ; tnougi as the common friend 
w so long f both parties, hz en made an ex- 
ptional confidante; and Jim, afraid 
betraying himself, had not trusted 
e] ake leave of his aunt, but 
i B for her, and hi ipolog “Ss 
his time 


1 


o leave himself none for 


to myself 
in the cl 


sistibly, down upon young 
shoulders, then gently liftec 
4] ol , iy hiv: 
tle by littl y a Sympathiz 
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looked-for helper, and lastly tossed by 
him unexpectedly into the air, only to 
fall back with 
crush the frame that was but bowed be- 
fore, you can form some idea of what 
had just happened tome. My mother’s 
death, our embarrassments, my loneli- 


redoubled weight, and 


ness, the hard and to me uncongenial 


work I had to do, 


all came upon me to- 
gether more heavily 


time 
first fortnight that I spent at 


>" I 


than at any 


since 
not all. Disappoint- 
the right word to use; 


made 


ls 1onestly and 
I instinctively felt 


: I could accept 
them with 


perfect propriety, and per- 
ps could scarcely with propriety re- 


I had 


they 


. * Tal rn > , 1 ] y 
never once asked m 


meant, 


heart-strings had un- 
iously grown to him, and ought to 
torn away. ( hink that, beyond 
, beyond the pr t of lonely toil 
poverty hencefo1 ] 
was the horro1 
> upon me, 


ny 


Owr! 


- others i they 

yy them, which were wrong, 

I could not |] 
houghts strucl 

vany hornets. Cryi 


» T 
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and I knew that I 
must begin to dress, and compose my- 
self, if I would appear as usual at six 
at the breakfast-table. 

My French grammar, was, as usual, 
set up 
usual, I examined myself aloud in one of 
the exercises, while I went through my 
toilet. 
was n 
that I 


~] ~] rit ] ~ 
CiocK Struck five, 


o’clocl 


} 


beside my looking-glass. As 


If I did make some mistakes it 
»matter. I made so much haste, 
had time before breakfast to cor- 
é me of the compositions which 
I had brought with me from 
The rest, as | hen |} 


hurried, 
urned over while 


school. 


often did w 


1e meal, I 
Was, and 


hat it was better. I had 
o shed a tear, so tl 


not swollen; and 


Since tne 


ly could be 


{, - Y ] 
ior once, 


before. 
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ldren are apt to be when one is not 
well. I came home and looked at the 
chicken and rice. But that would not 
do. They would have made me cry. 
So I hurried out again, away from 
them, and away from the meadow, and 
walked in the woods all that Saturday 
afternoon, thinking to and fro, — not so 
violently as in the morning, for I was 
‘, but very confusedly and in end- 

s perplexity. How could I stay in 
Greenville? I should have to be with 
But could I go? What 
reason had I to give? and what would 
think But 


stay and see 


7 
1 


Jim! how 


was my reason? 
%t be wrong to 
it would be wrong to break 

to the school com- 
rain the clock struck five, 


upper-time, and I saw my- 
he end of my difficulties ; 
iy once again, “ God help 


mercy on me!” and 
n was awaiting me, with 
her pocket. It is 


however, 


hnanawr 


urs with 


irom you. 
the summer 
uu; but 


ly knows how 
within that 
ee might, under the circum- 


o her ending the spring 
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term a little earlier than usual, and be- 
ginning a little earlier in the fall.’ 
“ Yours as ever, 
“ JULIA. 

“P. S. You must not be anxious 
about dear Fannie. She has bright- 
ened up very much already at the mere 
thought of seeing you. Her cough is 
not half so troublesome as it was a 
week ago, and the Doctor says her 
very worst symptom is weakness. She 
says she must write one word herself.” 


O what a tremulous word ! 


“DEAR KaTy:— 

“ Do come if you can, and don’t be 
anxious. Indeed I am growing stronger 
every day, and eating so much meat, 
and drinking so much whiskey. It does 
me a great deal of good, and would a 
great deal more if I could only tell how 
we were ever to [pay for it, I knew she 
would have said ; but Dr. Physick had 
evidently interposed ; 
ture, | 

“Your mutinous and obstreperous 


“ SISTER FANNY,” 


ior 


the signa- 


and looked like a pre- 
sad as I would now; 
it down 

g on the door-step, 

n letter helplessly up to 
mn. It did seem to me now 
as if Fate was going to empty its whole 
’ ind 
But 


, when 


rows at once 
», body and soul. 


sometime 


quiver of upon me, 


meant to kill 


say, Misfortunes 


le, and How mysteri- 
ly dealt with 


God only 
pect 
nk it best to do with wound- 


somewhat as some 
ed men, — perform whatever operations 
are necessary, immediately after the first 
i and the same 
of more. In 
Providence, I am sure I 


ulated 


to make one 


the olere 
the place 


this way of 


have repeatedly seen accum sor- 
rows, which, if distributed through lon- 


ger intervals, might have darkened a 
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lifetime, live 1e 
iderable degree rec 1 there had 
'S. the 
i recollection and 
our family. 
was five years old, as I 
I ii 


1 through, in acon- s 
r very ill; an 


1 


from, even 
Ww COI sidered, to 
information, 


s yvered 


sumption in 
lied n I 
eard of chroni 
dyspepsia, or 
over-work and un 


viry jest go 


her situation 
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w jolly! ‘Fanny?’ O, 

comfortable, — looking 
putting her head ou 

Ly, the minute 

look to you now 

) On- 


now 


moist 
treet, 
h the 
ow ing 
where 
house, 
reen 
or 


ill give 
soon as 


1 
ere, 


being 


quite the The Doctor came down, speaking 
g 


ul 


cheerily. “She is all right now. Run 
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up, as fast as you like, and kiss her, 
, but tell her I forbid 
to-morrow. In 

minutes, my shall 
you down to tea; and when you are 


five 


watch, I call 


called, you come. That will 
time to think about 

herself. Julia’s help 
her in the mean while. 
you shall share 
with her. 


your own 
Julia has it, 
ready you.” 
Fanny had sunk 
pill 


the window 


back on her white 
ows, upon the little couch before 
icl watche 
] 


from 


for me. 


d 
How inspired and beautiful 


she looked ! — she ho was never 


thought of as beautiful before, — the 


very transfigured likeness of herself, 
} 


as I day to behold - in 


lope one 


—and so like 


it never usea to 
that I left swollen and d 


large 


le her, I 
touch me wi 


4] 

of 

er if sl] 
Lid, “Only to feel t 

>; and when, a 


e wanted 


long rest, I awc 


ne Morne. 


[ November, 


was her solemn, peaceful gaze still 


watching me, like that of an unsleeping 


guardian angel. She had slept too, 


however, remarkably long and well, 


whether for joy, as she thought, or from 
the opium which I had been startled to 
see given her th i ; 
he | 


e night before. Sh 
ad had many scruples 
g it; but the Doctor insi 

id not think it her d 


him any 
prescriptions, whi 
much. Poor 
is for her to owe 
to love 


} 


tor’s bulletin that 
a ee 
Diy COmiorta 


Fanny 
snatched 


be, if she had anytl 
in my inexperience, 
> must have. 
k to May. 
days, did not seem so 


were 


S xu} 
anients who 


nt 
t of “some mischief probal 
lungs,” 


er standing in the 
“no more,” the Doctor said, “than m 


of lor 
1eM ail t 
nout kn rv 
circumstances 
ood 


overed from by means of 
ind good spirits. and lived to a 


lold age.” 
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The 
scarcely 
now 


there was 


for < 
done : 
atient, I had 
r, — happy, how seldom! 
leed, till now? 


about 


id association 
her mind, that 


to rep- 


when one’s own balance 
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This was a rule 
that she never to my knowledge broke ; 


was at all disturbed. 


a hi 
strung person, as I think the pleasan 


and 


though she was naturally rather 


est most gent 


people one 
meets with a 
From whatever c 


ner 
ause 4 é secs, —— 


return to Fanny,—she grew up 


10t fierce, sullen, nor hypocritical, 
¥ | 


timid miserably 


, 


distrustful, 


ive and anxious, and 


morbidly 

conscientious. 
There was another pl 

for her, however ; for, the 

following that of 


k YX king out 


— with 


y return, 
as usual for her 

messages from four differ 
alarmingly or alarmed sick persons 


y 
questing h proceed without 
lirections, — saw 
sneth driving down the ro 
rofessional slownes 


) hi n 


came 


red some accident t 
harness. When he 
loor, the 


ome 


ids 
on the floor 


1 
1e€ seat, 


nny, sitting uy 
couch indo\ 
spent the greater 
herself, wi 
‘CO. 


tor 


dest thing sl 
you don’t k 
ing me everything 


Dudley? Who is sl 


’t you know? 


k, I am afr 
I never saw 
me. I amaf 
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all the other doc- 
won’t mention it, 
but, Fanny is al- 
some kind of a row. 


now, — Katy is a 


misses 

cast of 

exer( ise. 

ieacon 

inhabitant of the 

the dro} Sy- “1 will 

i-walking, with Deacon 
»y’s chair.” 

unny smiled. The Doc- 


e, and 


aear, get 


of the office. 


» one, and Fanr 
hen put the ounce weight 
: a } 


Katy can d 


carried 

ld 

flowers, bear i I reakfast, l ft her 
ind did L L,I ittl pa r, to rest. 
ym 

and 

bonnet 

1 on her, 

sate 

took 


> we 


How easy ind light 
| 


little How delighted were 


Ai 
both 3 
too Fanny was too easily alarmed to enjoy 
driving much, even when she was well ; 
1d she had not walked out for weeks. 

ing that time, the slow, late spring 

to midsummer ; and the 

m a sick-room to the 

rld is always so very 

it was the first gt ing 

{his hors as I drove him do the abroad si my return to Beverly. 
street at a creep, sawing his mouth to We went in the sun till my charge’s 
keep him from running away 1e = little snowdrop hands were warm, and 
hile all the then drew up under the shade of an 


sick people were sending north, south, elm, on a little airy knoll that com- 


foamed at it epileptically, w 
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manded a distant view of the sea, and 
was fanned by a soft air, which helped 
poor, Fanny’s breathing. She now in- 
sisted on my resting myself; and I 
turned the springs back and arranged 
the cushions so that she could lie down, 
took a new handkerchief of my guar- 
dian’s from my pocket, and hemmed it, 
as I sat at her side on a stone, while 
she mused and dozed. When she 
awoke, I gave her her luncheon from 
a convenient little box in the chair, 
and drew her home by dinner-time. 

In this way we spent much of the 
month of July — shall I say it ?— 
agreeably. Nobody will believe it, who 
has not feit or seen the marvellous 
relief afforded by an entire change of 
scene and occupation to a person tried 
as I had been. If I had but “one 
idea,” that idea was now Fanny. In- 
stinctively in part, and partly of set 
purpose, I postponed to her every oth- 
er consideration and thought. It was 
delightful to me to be able, in my turn, 
to take her to one after another of the 
dear old haunts, in wood or on beach, 
where she had often led me, when a 
child, to play. I always did love to 
have something to take care of ; and 
the care of Fanny wore upon me lit- 
tle. She was the most considerate of 
invalids. 

Besides, she was better, or at any 
rate I thought so, after she began to 
go out in Miss Dudley’s chair. Her 
appetite improved; her nerves grew 
more firm; and her cough was some- 
times so quiet at night that her lauda- 
num would stand on her little table in 
the morning, just as it was dropped 
for her the evening before. 

Not only were my spirits amended 
by the fresh air in which, by Dr. 
Physick’s strict orders, I lived with 
her through the twenty-four hours, 
but my health too. He had declared 
her illness to be “ probably owing in 
great part to the foul atmosphere in 
which,” he found, “she slept”; and 
now she added that, since she had 
known the comfort of fresh air at 
night, she should be very sorry ever 
to give it up. In windy weather she 
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had a large folding-screen, and in raw, 
more blankets and a little fire. 

Besides the chair, another thing came 
in our way which gave pleasure to both 
of us, though it was not very pleasant- 
ly ushered in, as its pioneer was a long 
visit from Fanny’s old “Sabbath school- 
ma’am,” Miss Mehitable Truman, who 
would come up stairs. Towards the 
close of this visit her errand came 
out. It was to inquire whether “ Fan- 
ny would n’t esteem it a privilege to 
knit one or two of her sets of toilet 
napkins for Miss Mehitable’s table at 
the Orphans’ Fair, jest by little and 
little, as she could gether up her failin’ 
strength.” Fanny could not promise 
the napkins, since, luckily for her, she 
was past speech from exhaustion, as 
I was with indignation ; and Miss Tru- 
man, hearing the Doctor’s boots creak 
below, showed the better part of valor, 
and departed. 

The next day, it rained. We were 
kept in-doors ; and Fanny could not 
be easy till I had looked up her cot- 
ton and knitting-needles. She could 
not be easy afterwards, either ; for they 
made her side ache; and when Dr. 
Physick paid his morning visit, he 
took them away. 

I knew she would be sorry to have 
nothing to give to that fair. It was 
one of the few rules of life which my 
mother had recommended us to follow; 
never from false shame either to give 
or to withhold. “If you are asked to 
give,” she would say, “to any object, 
and are not satisfied that it is a good 
one, but give to it for fear that some- 
body will think you stingy, that is not 
being faithful stewards. But when you 
do meet with a worthy object, always 
give, if you honestly can. Even if 
you have no more than a cent to give, 
then give a cent; and do not care if the 
Pharisees see you. That is more than 
the poor widow in the Gospels gave ” ; 
— how fond she always was of that sto- 
ry !—‘‘and you remember who, besides 
the Pharisees, saw her, and what he 
said? His objects would not have to 
go begging so long as they do now, if 
every one would follow. her example.” 
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From pride often, and sometimes from 
indolence, I am afraid I had broken 
that rule; but Fanny, I rather think, 
never had; and now I would try to 
help her to keep it. 

My mother’s paint-box was on a 
shelf in our closet, with three sheets 
Paint- 
ing flowers was one of her chief opiates 
to lull the cares of her careful life. I 
think a person can scarcely have too 


many such, provided 


of her drawing-paper still in it. 


they are kept in 
I have often seen 
her, when sadly tired or tried, sit down, 
with a moisture that was more like rain 


their proper place. 


than dew in her eyes, and paint it all 
away, till seemed to be 
her lifelike 
e would pin them 
the wall, for a week or 


she looking 


sunshine blossoms. 


Then sh 


over 
Ip against 
two, for us to 
enjoy them with her; and, afterwards, 
she would give them away to any one 


who had done her any favor. Her 


spirit was in that like Fanny’s, — she 


- ] rainfall 
Snurank so painfully 
' 


from the weight 
She wished to 
paint, when I was a child. 
to learn ; 


of any obligation ! 
teach me to 
I wished her 
directions were still fresh in my mem- 
ory. 


and many of 
the inexperienced eye and 
uncertain hand of thirteen disheartened 
me. I thought I had no falent. My 
mother was not accustomed to force 
upon me in my play-hours. 
rtaking was given up. 


~ + 


any task 
The unde 

But | 
me 


ppose many persons, like 


nursery or 
} ~] = } aft. @ 1. as 
the schoo!l-room, Dut naturally fond, as 


not precocious in the 
I was passionately, of beautiful forms 
and colors, would be surprised, if they 
would try their baffled skill again in 
aftertimes, to find how much the years 
had unwittingly preparing for 
them, in the way of facility and accu- 
racy of outline and tint, while they 
supposed themselves to be exclusively 
occupied with other matters. What 
the physiologists call “ unconscious 
cerebration ” has been at work. Scat- 
ter the seeds of any accomplishment 
in the mind of a little man or woman, 
and, even if you leave them quite un- 
tended, you may in some after summer 
or autumn find the fruit growing wild. 


been 
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Accordingly, 
twelvemonth, 
to teach the 


within the last 
I had been called upon 
elements of drawing in 
my school, it astonished me to discov- 
er the ease with which I could either 
sketch or copy. And now it occurred 
to me that perhaps, if I would take 
enough time and pains, I could paint 
something worthy of a place on Miss 
Mehitable’s table. 

Fanny’s gladness at the plan, and 
interest in watching the work, in her 


when, 


own enforced inaction, were at once re- 
ward and stimulus. I succeeded, bet- 
ter than we either of us expected, in 
copying the frontispiece of a “ picture- 
book,” as Dr. Physick called it, which 
he had brought up from his office to 
amuse her. It was a scientific volume, 
sent him by the author, — an old fellow- 
student, —from the other side of the 
world. Lovely ferns, flowers, shells, 
birds, butterflies, and insects, that sur- 
rounded him there, were treated further 
on separately, in rigid sequence ; but as 
if to make himself amends by a little 
play for so much work, he had not been 
able to resist the temptation of group- 
ing them all together on one glowing 
and fascinating page. I framed my 
copy as tastefully as I could, in a sim- 
ple but harmonious fasse-partout, and 
sent it to Miss Mehitable, with Fanny’s 
love. Fanny’s gratitude was touching ; 
and as for me, I felt quite as if I had 
found a free ticket to an indefinitely long 
private picture-gallery. 

Fanny's satisfaction was still more 
complete after the fair, when Miss 
Mehitable reported that the painting had 
brought in what we both thought quite 
a handsome 
shame,” she 


“Tt was a dreadful 
added, “ you had n’t sent 
for at noon, while I was 
takin’ a bite, my niece, 
Letishy, from Noo York, had another 
grand nibble for that one after ’t was 
purchased. Letishy said a kind 0’ 
poor, pale-lookin’, queer-lookin’ lady, 
who she never saw before, in an ele- 
gint camel’s-hair,” —(“ Poor-lookin’, in 
a camel’s-hair shawl!” was my inward 
ejaculation; “don’t I wish, ma’am, I 
could catch you and ‘Letishy’ in my 


sum. 


two of ’em; 
home, jest 
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1”). “ she 
Saw 


composition class, once 


come up to the table a1 that, an’ 
seemed to feel quite taken aback to find 
chance at it. Letishy 
showed her some elegint shell-vases with 
but that would n’t do. 
I told Letishy,” continued Miss Mehit- 

“ that to ha’ been 
smart an’ taken down the lady’s name; 


an’ t got Kathryne to 


she ’d lost her 


artificial roses ; 


she ’d ought 
1en | uld ha’ 
- ae te ss 
But you mut co it 
put it up in the 
then, if she’s 


paint her an 
now, Kathr 

bookseller’s \ inder; an’ 
that belongs hereabouts, she 
the 


can ¢g ht int he orphans 


anybody} 
be s] it, an’ mone} 
fund 
all 
> thought I, “for the 
shop-win- 
that, if the 
fund that 


the bookseller’s 
hry 
think 


phan’ Ss 


ratner 
he or] 
S aint +] ass 
ght into’ this time is 


han’s fund from my 

ample 
_ a 

wasS Smaller 


—— 
necesSarl 1) 9 


l-keeping, not 
ne back, 
was 


ness 


in expe nsive one. 


1 do belie. 


could 


> had 
But it 


while 


Te - 
blood, young in 
still 


more 


y 
h rising, and 
not very much 


+1: 1.7 


niS OWN Cally 


bread 


owing us noth- 
ut bt of gratitude for another’s 
man in 


said that 


4 


“Me . Say 

irom day t ly, ana 
, 

in t 


kindnes another his 
place would ably have 
“he paid as 

lain English, the tie between us 
simply from the fact that he 


arose 


boarded with my mother, when he was 
rmed medical student. 
that 


nd he had in his solitary youth, and 


poor and 

- 7 7 J 
always she was the best 

could tell how different all 


might have been but for 
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just woman; and I know 
le we were unprovided for, 


she was a 
that, whi 
could not have given, as the world ap- 
praises giving, much tohim. Still “she 

He paid her hi 
him a 


J 
sne 


did what she could.” is 
board; but she gave 
After she found that his 
unwarmed, she 


home. 
lod gins es were 
him to 


evening ; 


share 
and, 


invited 
her fireside of a winter 
though she would not deprive us of our 
chat with 
taught us to speak in 
to him, 

When they were 


a ae 
and witl 

low tones, 
him at 


over, 


one another 


she 
when we saw 


and never 


his studies. and 

he was tired and in want of some amuse- 

ment, she afforded him one at once 
and 

sang to him as she still toiled on at her 

lle, night after ni 
ballad, » her wild, 
rich voice. He was very fond of music, 


though, as he ] aera 


cheap, innocent, and inexhaustible, 


unresting need 
ballad after 
said, he “could 
for i It was the 
neighbors 


whistle 
then amon 
Saturd: ay 
“the Sabb ” It was her half-holi 
charity and 
yuld often bid him 
failing articles of his 
and 

woul mend them for hi 

read to her. Her 
and tr 


¢ our 
e1 venil 1g strictly as a part of 


day, heoer er, for works of 


mercy ; and she w 
bring 


> 
+ 
it) 


her any 
scanty wardrobe then, say that she 
im if he would 
taste was naturally 

ained by regular and \ li- 
Sunday ] 


‘ + } 1 
and Sne nad 
tact to 


fine, 
chosen 
the 


} 
books that 


“ 
reading ; 


select for these occasions 


von the mind of 


lectual th 


S , 
ugh uncultivated 
i] 


their el loquence, untl 


they won his he 
Moreover, she 
been gently bred, and could give 


by their holiness. 
advice, in manners as well 
when it was asked for, and 
when it was not. 

The upshot of it all 
loved her like 


sentiment was 


was, that he 
and now tl 
a shad 


a mother; e 


deepened by 1 
of filial remorse, which I could never 
though, as often as he 
I tried. The last 
year of my mnether's life was the first 
of his married life. His father-in-law 
hired, at the end of the town 
site to ours, a furnished house for hin 
and his wife. My mother called upon 


e 


dispel, 


any 


quite 


gave me chance, 


Oppo- 
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the Doctor’s particular invita- 
The visit was sweetly received, 
and promptly returned by the bride ; 
but she was pretty and popular, and 
had visits to pay, especial- 
ly when she could catch her husband 
at leisure to help her. 
at leisure at all, bu 
fully said 


her by 
tion. 


many other 
He was seldom 
, as he self-reproach- 
“too busy to think except of 
his patients and his wife’ 
mamma, with 
caug 


and poor 
all her real dignity, had 
the retiring 
gentlewoman, and 
literally straining 
nerve to pay off the mortgage on 
half- that, if any- 
thing happened, she might “not leave 


ht something of shy, 


ways of a sednced 


was, besides, too ev- 
ery 
earned house, so 
her girls without a home.” Therefore 
he saw her seldom. 
After he heard 
= her daily, 
imes a d: 


and 


she was ill, he was 
and often three or four 
and his wife came too, 
made the nicest broths and gruels 
her own hands, and begged 
ny not to cry, cried herself. 
promised my mother that we 
never want, if he could help it, 
he wou 


with Fan- 
He 


should 
and that 


and 


Id be a brother to us both, and 
She told him 


promise 


my guardian. 


she died, this would be the 


comfort to her in her 
So it will to 


greatest earthly 
death ; and he answered, “ 
me ! 
when the 
as no other 
hired it, 
Fanny 
an indefi- 
all un- 
rents 
1en, would not pay our expenses 
to put by for the 
which my mother had taught 
think of. Therefore I 
ght I had better take care of my- 


Then after she was gone, 


lease of his house was up, 


tenant offered for ours, he 


furniture and all, and offered 
and me both a home in it for 
nite time; but our 


settled. We 


were tl 


affairs were 


knew the rent, as 
and leave us anything 
future, 
us always to 
thou: 
self, as I was much the strongest, and 
Pe erfect And a very 
you made of it: didn’t 
s?” reflected and queried I, 
ally, as I afterwards 
these circumstances in my own 


y able t » do so. 


t] 
ay Sent 


re- 


i 
athetic 

} 

l 


vie we 
mind. 

The best we had to hope from my 
older and our only brother George was, 


that, if 
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that he should join us in paying the 
interest on the mortgage 
should 
soon must 


till real estate 
everybody said it 
, — and then the rise in rents 
should enable us to let the house on 
better terms, and thus, by degrees, 
clear it of all encumbrances, and have 
it quite for our own, to let, sell, or live 
in. The worst had to fear 
that he would insist on forcing it at 
once into the market, at what would be 
a great loss to us, and leave us almost 
destitute. He was going to be married, 
getting into 


rise, — as 


we was, 


and business, and want- 


ed beyond anything else a little ready 
money. 

He scarcely knew us even by sight. 
He had been a sprightly, pretty boy ; and 
my mother’s aunt’s husband, having no 
children of his own, offered to adopt 
him. Poor mamma’s heart was almost 
broken ; but I suppose George’s noise 

very trying to 
and then he had no 
him. After she ob- 


have always understood that 


must have been 


father’s 


my 
nerves ; 

way to provide for 
jected, I 
my father appeared to take a morbid 
aversion to the child, and could scarcely 
bear him in his sight. So George 
seemed li kely to | 
and ru 


e still more unhappy, 
kept him at 
home. He was a little fellow then, 
more than five years old ; 
for her so long that my 
careful 


ined beside, if she 
not 
but he cried 
great-uncle-in- 
let him 


till 


e things 


law was very how he 


have anything to do with her 
he had 


taken so early 


again, 
and littl 
must be expected to fall, 
or later, 
influence of those who 
charge. 

Poor mamma died without making a 
regular will. It was not the custom at 
that time for women to be taught so 
much about 
She 
will before 


forgotten her ; 


less under the 
them in 


sooner more or 


have 


business even as 
thought, if 
she could pay off the debt 


they are 
now. she did make a 
on the house, she should have to make 
another afterwards, and that then there 
would be double lawyers’ fees to deduct 
from the little she would have to leave 
us. After she found out that she was 
dangerously sick, she was very anxious 

to make her will, whenever she was in 
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her right mind; but that went and 
came so, that the Doctor, and a lawyer 
whom he brought to see her, said that 
no disposition she might make could 
stand in court, if any effort were made 
to break it. All that could be done 
was to take down, as she was able to 
dictate it, an affectionate and touching 
letter to George. 

In this she begged him to remember 
how much greater his advantages, and 
his opportunities of making a living, 
were than ours, and besought him to 
do his best to keep and increase for us 
the pittance she had toiled so hard to 
earn, and to take nothing from it unless 
a time should come when 
helpless as we. 


he was as 


Two copies of this letter were made, 
and witnessed. One I 
sent to George, enclosed with an ear- 
nest entreaty from Fanny and myself, 
that he would come and let mam- 
ma see him once again, before she 
died, if, as we 
We had 
He 


mother’s — 


signed, sealed, 


feared, she must die. 
him to before. 
letter — not our 
kindly, but very 
vaguely, putting off his visit, and say- 
ing, that he could not for a moment suf- 


asked come 


answered our 


rather 


fer himself to believe that she would 
not do perfectly well, if we did not 
alarm her about herself, nor worry her 
with business when she was not in a 
state for it. His reply was handed me 
before her, unluckily. She wished to 
hear it read, and seemed to lose heart 
and grow worse from that time. 

Thus then matters stood with us that 
July. 
ing —over our kind host’s head too! 
It was plain to me that George would 
not, and that Dr. Physick should not, 
bear the charge of Fanny’s mainte- 
nance. So far and so long as I could, 
I would. 

In the mean time, no further exami- 
nation was made of her lungs. The 
Doctor’s report was often “ Remarkably 
comfortable,” and never anything worse 
than, “ Well, on the whole, taking one 
time with another, I don’t see but she’s 
about as comfortable as she has been.” 
I was, of course, inexperienced. I was 


The sale of our house was pend- 
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afraid that, if she improved no faster, I 
should be obliged to leave her, when I 
went away to work for her again at the 
end of the summer vacation, still very 
feeble, a care to others, and pining for 
my care. That was my nearest and 
clearest fear. 

But what did Fanny think? I hope, 
the truth; and on one incident, in chief, 
I ground my hope. One beautiful day 
—the last one in July—she asked me 
if I should be willing to draw her to 
our mother’s 
but one 


grave. There could be 


answer ; though I had not 
seen the spot since the funeral. Fan- 
ny looked at it with 
ness, 


more than calm- 
—with the solemn irradiation of 
countenance which had during her ill- 
ness become her most characteristic ex- 
pression. She desired me to help her 
from her chair. She lay at her length 
upon the turf, still and observant, as if 
calculating. Then she spoke. 

“ Katy, dear,” said she, very tender- 
ly and softly, as if she feared to give 
me pain, “ I have been thinking some- 
times lately, that, if anything should 
ever happen to either of us, the other 
might be glad to know what would be 
exactly the wishes of the one that was 
gone — about our graves. Suppose 
them while we are 
here together. Here, by mamma, is 
where I should like to lie. See, I will 
lay two red clovers for the head, and a 
white one for the foot. And there, on 
her other side, is just such a place for 
you. Should you like it ?—and— shall 
you remember ?” 

I found voice to say “ Yes,” and said 
it firmly. 


we choose now, 


“ And then,” added she, after a short, 
deliberating pause, during which she, 
with my assistance, raised herself to sit 
on the side of the chair with her feet 
still resting on the turf, “while we are 
upon the subject, — one thing more. If 
I should be the first to go, — nobody 
knows whose turn may come the first, 
—then I should like to have you do — 
just what would make you happiest ; 
but I don’t like mourning. I should n’t 
wish to have it worn for me. My feel- 
ings about it have all changed since 
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we made it for It seemed 
great black 
minds to have to break 
earned to go 
It 


ior us, 


mamma. as 


if we were only working at a 


wall, for our 


throug 
back into the past and sit with her. 
if the thing 

| loved to see us in, 
and life 
would be able I 
and know ju 


h, every time they y 


s she chose 


is ds 


were part of her 


us, —as if she 
think of in 
we looked. 
and unsym- 


1 
when 


of her with 


St us 
them, how 


And 


pathizing 


it seemed so strange 
th: a 
‘ should g 
ip in darkness, 


thing 


in us, we loved 


we o about all muf- 


because our God 
was cl her in light!” 
| and 
that I 


rather 
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} 1 
1 SiOW1Y 
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remulously fear, — 
1 
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resumed sit 
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Ions ’ 
en, Ka », plead- 


her usual 


in the chair, and made a sign 


home, “we will 
for tl 
will we: 

Don’t y 


na said once, 


her 
it 


eit 


might draw 


ither of us wear 1e other, — 


without nor within er, 


more than we 


any 


member what d im 


Car ma 


when you had made two mistakes in 


your lessons at s« 


hool, and lost a prize, 
and took it hard, and somebody was 
with very lig rht of 


, a 
easing making 


it, 


you, 


more 


and telling you to think no 


You were very and a 


Sorry 


offended, and ys chose 
look at 
he face. 
and ‘It i 


» to look all trials in 


said, you alw 
1 SEs ‘ 
hoodwinked, but 


all 


~~ 
smued, 


not to be 
things 
Man 


and 


on sides a 


na 


ma said, Ss good 
the face ; 
forget 
I had my 
ld tr 
Sh . 


} 
hs alv 
1 


, 
bray 
the never the 


If 


w 
W 


sides, 
side, little Katy.’ 
again, I to 
in that. ays 
lay my = 
and think God has forgiven me, 
because he makes it 
be cheerful now.” 

“ Fanny,” 


life live over 


min¢ 


to ou ry 
1 her more W 


said, there greatest fau 
hope 
so easy for me to 
said I, as we drew 
“ things 
hy See ae 
gely jumbled. 
to 


character, 
if you will hav 


near 


t house, in this world are 


stran 


n¢ 
Here are you, with 
that of a little 


the goodness to 


our 
int, 
overlook my saying so, 
else’s conscience. I have 
that, while you are reproaching your- 
self first for this, then for that and the 


y wit, 
sa 

and somebody 
no doubt 
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other, the said somebody else is sin- 


ning away merrily, somewhere among 


the antipodes or nearer, without so 


much a single twinge.” 


sa 
Smiling, she shook her head at me; 
She 


Vith 


and that was all that passed. 
s I to be. 


other world, 


was 
as cheerful a tried 
gard to tl 
to h 
that 
her only 


re- 


1e he seemed 


ave attained unto the oudiat love 
out fear; and I 

ret in leaving this 
for it was that she could not take 


with her. In fact, 


believe 


lower 


casteth 
reg 
one 
me throughout her 
about 


still 


poe ic 


dom 
not 


contrast 


illness, her free from anxiety 
its 


in 


symptoms - absolute, but 


with her 
-d to 
edged 


strong 

her 
to 
considered 
f the 
indi 


tendencies 

he 
wards, even wl h 
freque i ill 


cian, as knowl me 
€ 
illusions o 
ease, 2 most dis« cation as 


to 


nite 


ouraging 


the case. But to her it was an infi- 


mercy ; to me, to have such 


; ] - £ » ale } 
glimpses to remember of her already 


hat 


» much of 


unto the 


possession of 


in } peace 


which remaineth of 
God. 

As the 
came, though 
to her, if not 


ate 


peo} le 


dog-days drew on, a change 


at first a very gentle one 
tome. She slept 


thin 


more, 
that 
motion o 
that 

tired 


she C ould 
little 


f her 
it might | 


less, grew so 
bear the 
ged 

it 


e 
to 


her 


Ir! 
1 
K 
h 


T 
advertised 
at 
State, 


en word came that our house was 
to | 
day. 


onally, 
n that 


ve sold, uncon 


an early To move her i 
{ 


—how dreadful it would | 


c 


t; but Miss 
always less remarkable for 


about it until I mus 
hitable, 


than for good-will, blurted 


tact 
it out before 
her. 
Her 
ment’s 


contracted with a mo- 
pain. “O Katy,” she 
whispered, “I am sorry! That must 
make you very anxious ” ;—and then 
she went to sleep 

Evidently it did not make her very 
as I knew that it would have 
lately as two or three 
months before. What was the reme- 
Approaching death. Well, death 


brows 


look of 


anxious, 


done as even 


ly? 
y? 
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was approaching me also, as steadily, 
if not so nearly; and, after her exam- 
ple, my thoughts took such a fore- 
taste of that anodyne that, as I sat and 
gazed on her unconscious, placid face, 
all terrors left me, and I was strength- 
ened to and to determine to 
look to the morrow with only so much 


pray, 


thought as should enable me to bring 
up all my resources of body and mind 
to meet itas I ought, and to leave the re- 
sult, unquestioned, quite in God’s hand. 
The result was an entire relief to 
her last earthly care. The appointed 
day came. The matter took wind. 
None of our townspeople appeared, to 
bid against my guardian; but enough 
of them were on the spot “to see fair 
play,” or, in other words, to advance 
for him whatever sum he might stand 
in need of ; and the house was knocked 
down to him at a price even below its 
market value. He paid the mortgagee 
and George their due by the next mail, 
but left my title and Fanny’s as it was, 
not to be settled till I came of age. 
These details would only have wor- 
ried and wearied her; but the auction- 
eer’s loud voice had hardly died away, 
or the gathered footsteps scattered from 
the door, when the Doctor came to her 
chamber, flushed with triumph, to tell 
us that “‘ Nobody now could turn us 
out; and everything was arranged for 
us to stay.” 
to him, 


Fanny looked brightly up 
and answered: “ Now I shall 
scarcely know what more to pray for, 
but God’s reward for you.” And most 
of all I thank Him for that news, be- 
cause her last day on this earth was 
such a happy one. 

The next morning, just at dawn, she 
waked me, saying, ‘“‘O Katy, tell the 


1? 


Doctor I can’t breathe! 
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rye 
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I sprang up, raised her on her pil- 
lows, and called him instantly. 

She stretched out her hand to him, 
and gasped, “O Doctor, I can’t 
breathe ! Can’t you do anything to 
help me?” 

He felt her pulse quickly, looking at 
her, and said, very tenderly, ‘‘ Have 
some ether, Fanny. | run and 
bring it.” Throwing wider open every 
window that he passed, he hurried 
down to the office and back with the 
ether. 

Eagerly, though with difficulty, she 
inhaled it; and it relieved her. I sat 
and watched her, silent, with her hand 
in mine. 


will 


Presently the door behind me opened 
softly, as if somebody was looking in. 
“My dear,” said the Doctor, turning 
his head, and speaking very earnestly, 
though in a low voice, “I would n’t 
come here. You can do no good.” 
But presently his wife came in, in her 
dressing-gown, very pale, and sat by 
me and held the hand that 
holding Fanny’s. 

And next I knew they thought she 
would not wake ; 
breath stopped. 


was not 


and then the short 
And now it was my 
turn to stretch out my hands to him 
for help ; but, looking at me, he burst 
into tears, as he had not when he looked 
at Fanny; and I knew there was no 
breath more for her, nor any ether for 
me. I did not want to go to sleep, 
because / should have to wake again ; 
but his wife was sobbing aloud. I 

how dreadful such excitement 
was for her; and so I had to do just 
as they wished me to, and let them 
lead me out and lock the door, and 
lay down on a bed and shut my 
eyes. 


knew 
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DECEMBER 9, 1864. 
“‘ And in that sleep of death what dreams may come.” 


HE unresting lines, where oceans end, 
Are traced by shifting surf and sand; 
As pallid, moonlit fingers blend 
The dreamlight of the ghostly land. 


No eye can tell where Love’s last ray 
Fades to the sky of colder light ; 

No ear, when sounds that vexed the day 
Cease mingling with the holier night. 


As bells, which long have failed to swing 
In lonely towers of crumbling stone, 
Through far eternal spaces ring, 

With semblance of their ancient tone. 


The lightning, quivering through the cloud, 
Weaves warp and woof from sky to earth, 
In mist that seems a mortal’s shroud, 

In light that hails an angel’s birth. 


Thought vainly strives, with life’s dull load, 
To mount through ether rare and thin; 
Fond eyes pursue the spirit’s road 

To heaven, and dimly gaze therein. 


In battle’s travail-hour, a host 

Writhes in the throes of deadly strife. 
One flash! One groan! A startled ghost 
Is born into the eternal life. 


Dear wife and children! Now I fly 
Forth from my soldier camp to you! 
Blue ridge and river hurry by 

My weary eyes, in quick review. 


Long have I waited. How and when 
My furlough came is mystery. 

I dreamed of charging with my men, — 
A dream of glorious history ! 


To you I fly on Love’s strong wing ; 
My courser needs no armed heel : 
And yet anew the bugles ring, 

And wake me to the crash of steel. 
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In fiercer rush of hosts again 

My dripping sabre seeks the front. 

Spur your mad horses! Forward, men! 
Meet with your hearts the battle’s brunt. 


Tricolor, flaunt! And trumpet-blare, 
Scream louder than the bursting shell, 
And thundering hoofs, that shake the air, 
Trembling above that surging hell! 


In carbine smoke and cannon flash, 
Like avalanches twain, we meet ; 

One gasp! we spur; one stab! we crash 
And trample with the iron feet. 


I dream / My tiercepoint smote them through, 
My sabre buried to my hand! 

And yet unchecked those horsemen flew, 

And still I grasp my phantom brand! 


Our chargers, which like whirlwinds bore 
Us onward, lie all stiff and stark! 

Black Midnight’s feet wait on the shore, 
To bear me— where? Where all is dark. 


And still I hear the faint recall ! 

My senses, —have they dropped asleep ? 
I see a soldier’s funeral pall, 

And there my wife and children weep ! 


Sobs break the air, below the cloud; 
And one pure soul, of love and truth, 

Is folding in a mortal shroud 

Her quivering wings of Hope and Youth. 


Ye of the sacred red right hand, 

Who count, around our camp-fire light, 
Dear names within the shadowy land, 
Why do ye whisper mine to-night ? 


Where am I? AmI? Trumpet notes 
Still mingle with a dreamy doubt 

Of Where? and Whither? Music floats, 
As when camp-lights are going out. 


Like saintly eyes resigned to Death, 
Like spirit whispers from afar, 

The sighing bugle yields its breath, 
As if it wooed a dying star. 
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November, 


Draped in dark shadows, widowed Night 


Weeps, on new graves, with chilly tears ; 


, 


Beyond strange mountain-tops, the light 
Is breaking from the immortal years. 


A rhythm, from the unfathomed deep 
Of God’s eternal stillness, sings 

My wondering, trembling soul to sleep, 
While angels lift it on their wings. 


THE 


HE changes that have taken place 

in Europe in the last twenty years 
are of a most comprehensive character, 
and as strange as comprehensive ; and 
their consequences are likely to be as 
remarkable as the changes themselves. 
In 1846 Russia was the first power of 
Europe, and at a great distance ahead 
of all other members of the Pentar- 
chy. She hegemony 


retained the 


which she had acquired by the events 
of 1812-1814, and by the great display 
of military force she had made in 1815, 
when 160,000 of her troops were re- 
viewed near Paris by the sovereigns 
and other leaders of the Grand Alliance 
there assembled after the second and 


final fall of the first Napoleon. Had 
Alexander I. reigned long, it is prob- 
able that eccentricities —to call 
them by no harder name — would have 
operated to deprive Russia of her su- 
premacy ; but Nicholas, though he might 
never have raised his country so high 
as it was carried by his brother, was 
exactly the man to keep the power he 
had inherited,— and to keep it in the 
only way in which it was to be kept, 
namely, by increasing it. 


his 


This he had 
done, and great success had waited on 
most of his undertakings, while in none 
had he encountered failure calculated 
to attract the world’s attention. Eng- 
land had in some sense shared men’s 
notice with Russia immediately after 
the settlement of Europe. The “ crown- 
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ing carnage, Waterloo,” was considered 
her work ; and, as the most decisive bat- 
tle since Philippi, it gave to the victor 
in it an amount of consideration that 
was equal to that which Napoleon him- 
self had possessed in 1812. But this 
consideration rapidly passed away, as 
England did nothing to maintain her 
influence on the Continent, while Rus- 
sia was constantly busy there, and 
really governed it down to the French 
Revolution of 1830; and her power 
was not much weakened even by the 
fall of the elder Bourbons, with whom 
the Czar had entered into a treaty that 
had for one of its ends the cession to 
France of those very Rhenish provinces 
of which so much has been said in the 
course of the present year. Russia 
was victorious in her conflicts with the 
Persians and the Turks, and the battle 
of Navarino really had been fought in 
her interest,—blindly by the English, 
but intelligently by the French, who 
were willing that she should plant the 
double-headed eagle on the Bospo- 
rus, provided the lilies should be plant- 
ed on the Rhine. If the fall of the 
Bourbons in France, and the fall of the 
Tories in England, weakened Russia’s 
influence in Western Europe, those 
events had the effect of drawing Aus- 
tria and Prussia nearer to her, and of 
reviving something of the spirit of the 
Holy Alliance, which had lost much 
of its strength from the early death of 
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Alexander. Russia had her own way 
in almost every respect; and in 1846 
Nicholas was almost as powerful a 
ruler as Napoleon had been a genera- 
tion earlier, with the additional advan- 
tage of being a legitimate sovereign, 
who could not be destroyed through 
the any coalition. Three 
years later he saved Austria from de- 


efiorts of 


struction by his invasion of Hungary, 
—an act of hard insolence, which quite 
reconciles one to the humiliation that 
overtook him five years later. He was 
then so powerful that the reactionists 
of the West cried for Russian cannon, 
to be used There 
was no nation to dispute the palm with 
Russia. England was supposed to be 
devoted to conversion of cotton 
lico, and to be ruled in the 

he Manchester school. She 

into her shell, and could 

got out of it. Austria was 

chiefly of Italy, and of be- 


against the Reds. 


the 


a naval power by incorporat- 


Peninsula into 


tha her empire. 
Prussia was looked upon as nothing 


but < an outpost to the west, and 
i to be 


had 


used by her mas- 
not recovered from 

iation of 1814-15, and never 
recover from it so long as she 
only at in Bar- 
sia was supreme, and most 


ince 


j barricades or 


.US 


hought that supreme she would 


stood matters down to 1853. 

at year the Czar entered on 

last quarrel with the Turks, whose 

» was espoused by England, partly 

for the reason that Russian aggrandize- 
in the East would be dangerous 
terests, but more on the ground 

had become weary of submis- 

that arrogant sovereign who 

1e habit of giving law to the 

Old World. Russia’s ascendency, 
though chiefly the work of England, 
was more distasteful to the English 
than it was to any other European peo- 
ple, —more than it was to the French, 
at whose expense it had been founded ; 
and had Nicholas made overtures to the 
latter, instead of making them to Eng- 
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land, it is very probable he would have 
accomplished his purpose. But he de- 
tested Napoleon III., and he was at no 
pains to conceal his sentiments. This 
was the one great error of his life. 
The French Emperor had two great 
ends in view: first, to get into respect- 
able company ; and, secondly, to make 
himself powerful at home, by obtaining 
power and influence for France abroad. 
Unaided, he could accomplish neither 
end; and Nicholas and Victoria were 
the only two sovereigns who could be 
of much use to him in accomplishing 
one or both. 
cious to him, had he, in particular, 
made overtures to him, he might 
have had the Emperor almost on his 
own terms; for the French disliked 
the English, and they did not dislike 
the Russians. Everything pointed to 
renewal of that “cordial understand- 
ing” between Russia and France which 
had existed twenty-five years earlier, 
when Charles X. was king of France, 
and which, had there been no Revo- 
lution of July, would have given to 


Had Nicholas been gra- 


Russia possession of Constantinople, 
and to the French that roc’s egg of 
theirs, the left bank of the Rhine. But 
prosperity had been fatal to the Czar. 
He allowed his feel- 
ings to get the better of his judgment. 
He treated Napoleon III. with less 
consideration than he treated the Turk- 
ish Sultan; and Napoleon actually was 
forced to teach him that a French 
ruler was a powerful personage, 


He could not see what was palpable to 
everybody else. 


and 
that the days of Louis Philippe were 
over forever. If not good enough to 
spoil Turkey, the Czar 
must be taught he was 


help Russia 
good enough 
to help England prevent the spoliating 
France and England united 
their forces to those of Turkey, and 
were joined by Sardinia. Russia was 
beaten in the war, on almost all its 
The world ascribed the result 
to Napoleon III. France carried off 
the honors of the war, and of spoil there 
was none. The Peace of Paris, which 
terminated the contest, was the work 
of Napoleon. He dictated its terms, 


scheme. 


scenes. 
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forcing them less on his enemy than on 
his allies. 

As Russia’s leadership of Europe 
had come from success in war, and had 
been maintained by subsequent suc- 

f the Russian armies, —in 
Persia, in Turkey, in Poland, and else- 
where, —it followed that that leader- 
ship was lost when the fortune of war 
changed, and those armies were beaten 
on every occasion where they met the 
Allies. No military country could stand 
up erect under such crushing blows as 
had been delivered at the Alma, at 
Inkermann, at the Tchernaya, and at 
Sebastopol, not to name lesser Allied 
successes, or to count the victories of 
the Turks. Nicholas died in the course 
of the war, falling only before the uni- 
versal conqueror. His successor sub- 
mitted to the decision of the sword, 
and in fact performed an act of abdi- 
cation inferior only to that executed by 
Napoleon. _ France stepped into the 
vacant leadership, and held it for ten 
years. Subsequent events confirmed 
and strengthened the French hegemo- 
ny. The Italian war, waged by the Em- 
peror in person, had lasted only about 
as many months as the Russian war did 
years, and yet it had proved far more 
damaging to Austria than the other had 
proved to Russia. The mere loss of 
territory experienced by Austria, though 
not small, was the least of the adverse 
results to her. Her whole Italian 
scheme was cut through and utterly 
ruined; and it was well understood 
that the days of her rule over Venetia 
were destined to be as few as they were 
evil. For what she then did, France 
received Savoy and Nice, which formed 
by no means a great price for her all 
but inestimable services, — services by 
no means to be ascertained, if we would 
know their true value, by what was 
done in 1859. France created the King- 
dom of Italy. After making the am- 
plest allowance for what was effected 
by Cavour, by Garibaldi, by Victor 
Emanuel, and by the Italian people, it 
must be clear to every one that nothing 
could have been effected toward the 
overthrow of Austrian domination in 


cesses of 
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Italy but for the action of French armies 
in that country. That the Emperor 
meant what he wrought is very unlike- 
ly; but after the events of 1859 it was 
impossible to prevent the construction 
of the kingdom of Italy ; and the French- 
man had to consent to the completion 
of his own work, though he did so on 
some with extreme reluc- 
tance, — not so much from the dictation 
of his own feelings, as from the aversion 
which the French feel for the Italian 
cause, and which is so strong, and so 
deeply shared by the military, that it 
was with difficulty 


occasions 


the soldiers in the 
camp of Chalons were prevented get- 
ting up an illumination when news 
reached them of the battle of Custozza, 
the event of which was so disastrous to 
Italy, and would have been fatal to her 
cause, had not that been vindicated and 
established by Prussian genius and 
valor on the remote fields of Germany 
and Bohemia. The 
men who fought under Arminius saved 
the descendants of the countrymen of 
Varus. 


descendants of 


Those persons who have con- 
demned the Frenchman’s apparently 
singular course toward Italy on some 
occasions, not made sufficient 
allowance for the dislike of almost all 
classes of his subjects for the Italians. 
The Italian war was unpopular, and 
the was not popular. 
While the French have been pleased 
by the military occurrences that make 
up the 


have 


Russian war 


histories of those wars, they 
were by no means pleased by the wars 
themselves, and they do not approve 
them even at this day ; and the extraor- 
dinary events of the current year are 
not at all calculated to make them 
popular in France : for it is not difficult 
to see that there is a close connection 
between the establishment of the King- 
dom of Italy and the elevation of Prus- 
sia to the first place in Europe; and 
Prussia is the power most abhorred by 
the French. So intense is French ha- 
tred of Prussia, that it is not too much 
to say that, last summer, the French 
would almost as lief have seen the 
Russians in Paris as the Prussians in 
Vienna. 
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At the middle of last June the lead- 
ership of Europe— Frenchmen said 
of the world —was in the hands of 
France; and that such was France’s 
place was the work of Napoleon III. 
The Emperor had been successful in 
all his undertakings, with one excep- 
tion. His Mexican business had proved 
a total failure; but this had not in- 
jured him. Americans thought differ- 
ently, some of us going so far as to sup- 
fall of 
throne would 


pose the Maximilian’s shaky 
involve that of the solid 
throne of Napoleon. No such thing. 
The great majority of Frenchmen know 
little and care less about the Mexican 
business. 
the En 
they do so because of the expenditure 
it has involved, and because they have 
learnt from their country’s history that 
best for her to keep out of that 
colonizing 


Intelligent Frenchmen regret 
iperor’s having taken it up; but 


it is 
pursuit which has so many 
charms { 


yr the Emperor, — perhaps be- 
cause of hi 


1is Dutch origin. There is 
hing eminently ridiculous about 
Fren h ( ] 


o 
5 

] 
a 


somet 


lization, which contrasts 
the robust action of the 


e Emperor seems to be- 


strangel 
English. Th 


lieve in 


y with 
it, —an instance of weakness 
that | laces him, on one point at least, 
below common men, most of whom 
laugh at his d 

If report does 
thinks hi 


gs in regard to Mexico. 
him no injustice, he 
Mexican undertaking the 

What, 
then, is the smallest thing of that reign ? 
It is it strange that this 


mense undertaking 
] 
i 


greatest of his reign. 


} 


somewh im- 
have 
( some time after the 
States had become involved in 


should not 


been practicable til 
United 
ivi it tasked all American en- 
ergic¢ S; 
tion to 
in Mexico. 


did not permit any atten- 
paid to Napoleon’s action 

Whether wise or foolish, Napoleon’s 
interference in Mexican affairs had not 
weakened his power or lessened his in- 

nce in the estimation of Europe. 
he was at the head 
ypean world. 


Five months ago 


of the Eur His position 
jual to that which Nicho- 
thirteen years earlier. If any 


change in his condition was looked for, 
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it was sought in the advance of his 
greatness, not in the chance of his 
fall. The general, the all but univer- 
sal sentiment was, that during Napo- 
leon III.’s life France’s lead must be 
accepted ; and that, if that life should 
be much extended, France’s power 
would be greatly increased, and that 
Belgium and the Rhine country might 
become hers at no distant day. It is 
true that, long before the middle of 
June, the course of events indicated 
the near approach of war; but it was 
commonly supposed that the chief re- 
sult of such war would be to add to 
the greatness and glory of France. 
That about the only point on 
which men were agreed with respect 
to the threatened conflict. Prussia 
and Italy might overthrow the Aus- 
trian empire ; but most probably Aus- 
tria, aided by most of Germany, would 
defeat them both, her armies rendez- 
vousing at Berlin and Milan ; 
Napoleon 
sword of come in, 
and save the Allies from destruction, 
who would gratefully reward him, — the 
one by ceding the Rhenish provinces, 
and the other the island of Sardinia, 
to France. Such was the programme 
laid out by most persons in Europe 
and America, and probably not one 
person in a hundred thought it possi- 
ble for Prussia to succeed. Even most 
of those persons who were not over- 
crowed by Austria’s partisans and ad- 
mirers did not dream that she would 
be conquered in a week, but thought 


was 


and 

hearin 
IIl., bearing 
Brennus,” 


then would 


“the 


it would be a more difficult matter for 
General Benedek to march from Prague 
to Berlin than was generally supposed, 
and that such march would not exactly 
be of the nature of a military prome- 
nade. That the French Emperor shared 
the popular belief, is evident from his 
conduct. He never would have al- 
lowed war to break out, if he had sup- 
posed it would lead to the elevation of 
Prussia to the first place in Europe, — 
a position held by himself, and which 
he had no desire to vacate. It was in 
his power to prevent the occurrence of 
war down almost to the very hour when 
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the Diet of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion afforded to Prussia so plausible a 
ground for setting her armies in mo- 
tion, by adopting a course that bore 
some resemblance to the old process 
of putting a disobedient member under 
the ban of the Empire. Prussia would 
not have gone to war with Austria, had 
she not been assured of the Italian al- 
liance, —an alliance that would not only 
be useful in keeping a large portion of 
Austria’s force in the south, but would 
prevent that power from purchasing 
Italian aid by the cession of Venetia ; 
for so angry were the Austrians with 
Prussia, that it was quite on the cards 
that they might become the friends 
of Italy, if she would but help them 
against that nation exertions 
in 1859 had prevented Venetia from 
following the fate of Lombardy. 


whose 


As Prussia would not have made war 
in 1866 without having secured the as- 
sistance of Italy, so was it impossible 
for Italy to form an alliance with Prus- 
sia without the consent of France be- 
ing first had and obtained. Napoleon 
III. possessed an absolute veto on the 
action of the Italian government, and 
had he signified to that government 
that an with Prussia 


.° 
nis 


could 


countenance and 


alliance 
not m with 
pproval h alliance ever would 
approval, no such alliance ever wouk 
have been formed, or even the propo- 
sition to form it have been taken in- 
to serious y the Cabi- 
Victor Emanuel II. 


no more to attack 


consideration by 
net of Florence. 

would have dared 
Francis Joseph, without the consent of 
Napoleon III., than Carthage durst 
attacked Masinissa without the 
not 


have 


Rome. Prussia was 


under the supervision of France, and 


consent of 


was and is the only great European 
nation which had not then, as she has 
not since, been made to feel the weight 
of his power; but it may be doubted, 
without the slightest intention to im- 
peach her courage, if she would have 
resolved upon war had she been con- 
vinced that France was utterly opposed 
to such resolution, and was prepared to 
show that the Empire was for peace by 
making war to preserve it. The opin- 
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ion was quite common, as matters be- 
came more and more warlike with each 
succeeding day, that the course of Prus- 
sia had been fixed upon and mapped 
out by Count Bismark and Napoleon 
III., and that the former had received 
positive assurances that his country 
should not undergo any reduction of 
territory should the fortune of war go 
against her; in return for which he 
had agreed to sucl 
the French 


a “rectification of 
frontier’ as should be 
highly pleasing to the pride of French- 
men, and add greatly to the glory and 
the dignity of their Emperor. When 
news came that Napoleon III., after 
had had 


asked for the cession of certain Rhen- 


peace been resolved 


upon, 
ish territory,* the demand was 
posed to have been made in conse- 
quence of an understanding entered 
into before the war by 
Paris and 


the courts of 
| 


There was nothing 
unreasonable in this supposition ; for 


Cx- 


Berlin. 
Napoleon III. was so bent upon 


Exactly what it w Napol 
ssia we never have seen stated by 
in quite trust. ‘I 
» be well informe t 
» of August r1th, that the 
Prussia the restorat 
meaning the French 
I r 


ud been a subject 


of something like negotiation, | 


tween Prussia and Austria 


possible. 


was 
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tending the boundaries of Frarice, and 
was so entirely master of the situation, 
and his friendship was so necessary 
to Prussia, that it was reasonable to 
suppose he had made a good bargain 
with that power. Probably, when the 
secret history of the war shall be pub- 
lished, it will be seen that an 
standing did exist between Prussia 
and France, and that Napoleon III., 
in August, asked for no more than it 
had been agreed he should have, in 
June, or May, or even earlier. Why, 
then, did Prussia give so firm but civil 
a negative in answer to his demand? 
and how was it that he submitted with 
so much of meekness to her refusal, 
even attributing his demand to the 
of French public opinion, 
which is no more strongly expressed 
in 1866 in favor of the acquisition of 
the Rhine country, than it has been in 
almost any year since that country was 
lost, more than half a century since? 
The answer is easy. Prussia, no mat- 
ter what her arrangement with France 
fore the war, durst not pass over to 
the latter a solitary league of German 
territory. 


under- 


pressure 


be 


Her victories had so exalted 
German sentiment that she could not 
have her own way in all things. She 
was, on one side, paralyzed by the 
unexpected completeness of her mili- 
tary successes, which had brought very 
near all Germany under her eagles; 
for all Germans saw at once that she 
had obtained that commanding position 
from which the dictation of the unity 
of their country was not only a pos- 
sibility, but something that could be 
accomplished without much difficulty. 
What Victor Emanuel II. and Count 
Cavour had been to Italy, William I. 
and Count Bismark could be to Aus- 
tria, with this vast difference in favor 
of the Prussian sovereign and states- 
nan,— that their policy could not be 
lictated, nor their action 


hampered, 


C 
by a great foreign sovereign, who ruled 
a people hostile to the unity of every 


It was 
impossible even to take into consider- 
ation any project that looked to the 
dismemberment of Germany, at a time 


European race but themselves 
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when even Southern Germans 
ready to unite with 


were 
Prussia, because 
she was the champion of German uni- 
ty, and was in condition to make her 
championship effectual. Napoleon III. 
saw how matters were, and, being a 
statesman, he did not hesitate, at the 
risk of much loss of influence, to ad- 
mit a fact the existence of which could 
not be denied, and which operated with 
overwhelming force against his inter- 
ests both as an emperor and as a 
man. That he may have only de- 
ferred a rupture with Prussia is proba- 
ble enough, for it is not to be assumed 
that he is ready to cede the first place 
in Europe to the country most disliked 
by his subjects, and which refuses to 
cede anything to him. But he must 
have time in which to rearm his in- 
fantry, and to place in their hands a 
weapon that shall be to the needle- 
gun what the needle-gun* is to the 
Austrian muzzle-loader. He has post- 
poned action ; but that he has definite- 
ly abandoned the French claim to the 
left bank of the Rhine it would be 
hazardous to assert. There are re- 
ports that a conference of the chief 
European powers will be held soon, 
and that by that body something will 
be done with respect to the French 
claim that will prove satisfactory to 
all parties. It would be a marvellous 
body, should it accomplish so miracu- 
lous a piece of business. The matter 
is in fair way to disturb the peace of 
Europe before Sadowa shall have be- 


has been as much noise made over the 
needie-gun as by that famous and fascinating 


slaughter weapon ; yet it is by no means an arm of 
It had been known thirty years when 
scent war began, and it had 


en years before it was fir 


tender years 
* Bs be en ar 
in action sevente 
against the Austrians, not to mention the 


made of it in the Dan 
as been said of its character and capat 


tha been 
that 


h war. 


last June was said in 1849, and can be 
i ations of that year. 
ten it, and als 
von Dreyse, 
at the age 


vention o 


The world ha 

ild fight 
inventor of the needle-gun, is now living, 
The thought of the in- 
curred to him the day after the battle of 


» that Prussia co 
eventy-eight 


, in 180 Some six seven years since, we 


, in an English work, an elaborate argument to 
show that, in a great war, Prussia must be beaten, 
because she had no experienced commanders ! — like 


Benedek and Clam-Gallas, for example. 
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come as old a battle as we now rate 
Solferino. 

We do not assert that there was 
an understanding between France and 
Prussia last spring, and that Prussia 
went to war because that arrangement 
assured her against loss ; but we think 
there is nothing irrational in the popu- 
lar belief in the existence of such an 
understanding, and that nothing has oc- 
curred since the middle of June that ren- 
ders that belief absurd. The contrary 
belief makes a fool of Napoleon IIL, 
—a character which not even the Em- 
peror’s enemies have attributed to him 
since he became a successful man. 

War began on the 15th of June, the 
day after that on which that bungling 
body, the Bund, under Austrian influ- 
ence, had resort to overt measures 
against Prussia, which had suffered for 
some time from its covert measures. 
The Germanic Confederation ceased to 
exist on the 14th of June, having com- 
pleted its half-century, with a little time 
to spare. The declarations of war that 
appeared on the 18th of June, — the an- 
niversary of Fehrbellin, Kolin, and Wa- 
terloo, all great and decisive Prussian 
battles, and two of them 
tories, or 


Prussian vic- 
which Prussians 
aided in winning, — the declarations of 
war, we say, were mere formalities, and 
as such they were regarded. Prussia’s 
first open operation was taken three 


victories 


days before, when she invaded Saxony, 
—a country in which the Austrians, 
had they been wise, would have had at 
least a hundred thousand men within 
twenty-four hours after the action of the 
Diet. Prussia had been prepared for 
war for some weeks, perhaps months, 
while we are assured that Austria’s 
preparations were far from complete ; 
from which, supposing the statement 
correct, the inference is drawn that she 
did not expect Prussia to push mat- 
ters to extremity. It is more likely 
that she fell into the usual error of all 
proud egotists, — that of estimating the 
capacity of a foe by her own. We can- 
not think so poorly of Austrian states- 
men and generals as to conclude that 
they did not see war was inevitable in 
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the latter part of May, which gave them 
three weeks to mass -their troops so 
near the Saxon frontier as would have 
enabled them to cross it in a few hours 
after the Diet had given itself up to 
their direction, before the world. As 
the Diet never durst have acted thus 
without Austria’s direct sanction, Aus- 
tria must have known that war was at 
hand, and she should have prepared for 
its coming. Probably she did make 
all the preparation she thought neces- 
sary, she supposing that Prussia would 
be as slow as herself, because believing 
that her best was the best thing in the 
world. This error was the source of 
all her misfortunes. She applied to the 
military art, in this age of railways and 
electric telegraphs, principles and prac- 
tices that were not even of the first 
merit in much earlier and very differ- 
ent times. She was not aware that the 
world had changed. Prussia was thor- 
oughly aware of it, and acted according- 
ly. She was all vivacity and alertness, 
and In nineteen 
days, counting from the morning of 
June 15th, she had accomplished that 
which almost all men in other countries 
had deemed impossible. While for- 
eigners were speculating as to the num- 
ber of days Benedek would require to 


hence her success. 


reach Berlin, and wordering whether 
he would proceed by the Silesian or 
the Saxon route, the Prussians were 
routing him, taking Prague, and march- 
ing swiftly toward Vienna. The con- 
tending armies first “felt”? one another 
on the 26th of June, in a small affair at 
Liebenau, in which the Prussians were 

The next day there was 


‘ affair,” 


victorious. 
another ° of larger proportions, 
at Podal, with the same result ; and two 
mor‘ one at Nachod and at 
Skalitz, in which Fortune was consist- 


actions, 


ent, adhering to the single-headed eagle, 
and the other at Trautenau, which was 
of the nature of a drawn battle. On the 
28th there was another fight at Trau- 
tenau, the Prussians remaining masters 
of the field ; while the Austrians were 
beaten at other points, and fell back to 
Gitschin, once the capital of Wallen- 
stein’s Duchy of Friedland, and where 
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the Friedlander was to receive ample 
vengeance just seven generations after 
his assassination by contrivance and 
order of the head of the German branch 
of the house of Austria, Ferdinand II. 
Could Wallenstein have “revisited the 
glimpses of the moon” on the night of 
the 28th of last June, he might have 
cast terror into the soul of Francis Jo- 
seph, as the Bodach Glas did into that 
of Vich-Ian-Vohr, by appearing to him, 
and bidding him beware of the mor- 
row; for it was at Gitschin, on the 
29th of June, and not at Sadowa, on the 
3d of July, that the event of the war 
was decided. Had the battle then and 
there fought been fortunate for the Aus- 
trians, the name of Sadowa would have 
remained unknown to the world; for 
then the battle of the 3d of July could 
not have been fought, or it would have 
had a different scene, and most proba- 
bly a different result. Austrian defeat 
at Gitschin made the battle of Sadowa a 
necessity, and made it so under condi- 
tions highly favorable to the Prussians. 
The ghost of Wallenstein might have 
returned to its rest with entire com- 
placency, and with the firm resolution 
to trouble this sublunary world no more, 
had it witnessed the flight of the Aus- 
trians through Gitschin. Bya “curious 
coincidence,” it happens that a large 
number of the vanquished were Sax- 
ons, descendants, it may be, of men 
who had acted with Gustavus Adolphus 
against Wallenstein in 1632. 

The battle of Sadowa was fought on 
the 3d of July, the third anniversary of 
the decisive day of our battle of Gettys- 
burg. At a moderate estimate, four 
hundred and twenty thousand men took 
part in it, of whom one hundred and 
ninety-five thousand were Austrians and 
Saxons, and two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand Prussians. This makes 
the action rank almost with the battle 
of Leipzig, the greatest of all battles.* 


* The entire force of the Allies at Leipzig is gen- 
that of the 
French at 175,000, — making a total of 465,000, or 
about 45,000 more than were present at Sadowa. So 
the excess at Leipzig was not so very great. At 
Leipzig the Allies alone had more guns than both 
armies had at Sadowa, — but what were the cannon 
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erally stated to have been 290,000 men ; 
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It is satisfactory evidence of the real 
greatness of Prussian generalship, that 
it had succeeded in massing much the 
larger force on the final field, though at 
a distance from the Prussian frontier 
and far within the enemy’s territory ; 
and also that while the invaders of Aus- 
tria were opposed by equal forces 
on the left and centre of the Austrian 
line, they were in excessive strength on 
that line’s right, the very point at which 
their presence was most required. Yet 
further : these great masses of men were 
all employed, and admirably handled, 
while almost a fourth part of the Aus- 
trian army remained idle, or was not 
employed till the issue of the battle had 
been decided. The Austrian position 
was strong, or it would have been so in 
the hands of an able commander ; but 
Benedek was unequal to his work, and 
totally unfit to command a larger army 
than ever’ Napoleon I. ever led in any 
battle. There seldom has lived a gen- 
eral capable of handling an army two 
hundred thousand strong. The Prus- 
sians, to be sure, were stronger, and they 
were splendidly handled ; but it must be 
observed that they were divided into two 
armies, and that those armies, though 
having a common object, operated apart. 
In this respect, though in no other, Sa- 
dowa bears a resemblance to Waterloo, 
the armies of the Crown Prince and of 
Prince Frederick Charles answering to 
those of Bliicher and Wellington. The 
Prussian force engaged far exceeded 
that of all the armies that fought at 
Waterloo, and the Austrian army ex- 


of those days compared to those of these times? ‘The 
great force assembled in and around Leipzig was 
taken from almost all Europe, as there were French- 
men, Germans, Russians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Swedes, Dutchmen, 
Englishmen, present in the two armies ; whereas at 
Sadowa the armies were drawn only from Austria, 
Prussia, and Saxony. The battle of Sadowa lasted 
only one day ; that of Leipzig four days, a large part 
of the Allied armies taking part only in the fighting 
of the third and fourth days. The French lost 68,000 
men at Leipzig, the Allies, 42,640, — total, 
But 30,000 of the French were prisoners, reducing 
the number of killed and wounded to 80,640,— 
which was even a good four days’ work. Probably 
a third of these were killed or mortally wounded, 
as artillery was freely used in the battle. War is 
a great manufacturer of Jabulum A cheruntis, — 
grave-meat, that is to say. 


3ohemians, 


Poles, and even 


110,640. 
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ceeded them by some five or six thou- 
sand men. War has very rarely been 
conducted on the scale that is known 
in 1866. Even the greatest of the en- 
gagements in our civil contest seem to 
shrink to small proportions when com- 
pared with what took place last summer 
in Bohemia. The armies of Grant and 
Lee, in May, 1864, probably were not 
larger than the Prussian army at Sa- 
dowa. At the same time, Austria had a 
great force in Venetia, and large bodies 
of men in other parts of her empire, 
and some in the territory of the Ger- 
manic Confederation; and the Prus- 
sians were carrying on vigorous war- 
fare in various parts of Germany. 
After their grand victory, the Prus- 
sians pushed rapidly forward toward 
Vienna; and names that are common 
in the history of Napoleon’s Austrian 
campaigns began to appear in the daily 
journals, — Olmiitz, Briinn, Znaym, Aus- 
terlitz, and others. Nothing occurred 
to stay their march, and they were in 
the very act of winning another battle 
which would have cut the Austrians off 
from Hungary, when an armistice was 
agreed upon. It was so in 1809, when 
the officers had to separate the soldiers 
to announce the armistice of Znaym. 
It came out soon after that the cessa- 
tion of warlike operations took place 
not a day too soon for the Austrians, 
whose army was in a fearfully de- 
moralized condition. Vienna would 
have been occupied in a week by the 
Prussians, had they been disposed to 
push matters to extremities, and that 
without a battle; or, if a battle had 
been fought, the Austrian force must 
have been destroyed, or would have 
been literally cut off from any safe line 
of retreat. Probably the house of Aus- 
tria would have been struck out of the 
list of ruling families, had the Austrians 
not submitted to the invaders. Count 
Bismark is a man who would have had 
no hesitation in reviving the Bohemian 
and Hungarian monarchies, had further 
resistance been made to his will. The 
armistice was quickly followed by nego- 
tiations, and those were completed on 
the 23d of August, exactly seventy days 
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after the Diet, at the dictation of Aus- 
tria, had given up Prussia to punishment, 
to be inflicted by the Austrian sword. 
The terms of the treaty of peace 
are moderate ; but it should be under- 
stood that what Austria loses is véfy 
inadequately expressed by these terms, 
and what Prussia gains not at all ; and 
what Prussia gains at the expense of 
Austria, important as it is, is less im- 
portant than what she has gained from 
France. From Austria she has taken 
the first place in Germany ; from France, 
the first place in Europe, which is the 
same thing as the first place in Chris- 
tendom, or the world, — meaning by the 
world that portion of mankind which 
has power and influence and leadership, 
because of its knowledge, culture, and 
wealth. The moral blow falls with 
greater severity on France than on Aus- 
tria. Austria had no right whatever to 
the first place in Germany. There was 
something monstrous, something highly 
offensive, in the Germanic primacy of 
an empire made up of Magyars, Poles, 
Bohemians, Italians, Slavonians, Croats, 
Illyrians, and other races, and not above 
a fourth of whose inhabitants were Ger- 
mans. Prussia had in June last twice 
as many Germans as Austria, though 
her entire population was not much more 
than half as large as that of her rival ; * 
* Itis 
ber of th 


impossible to speak with precision of the num- 

population of Prussia. The highest number 
mentioned by a respectable authority is 19,000,000 ; 
but that is given in “round numbers,” 


} 


meant to be taken literally. But if it be 19,000,000, 
if 


it is only half as large as the population of France, 


and is not 


but little more than half as large as that of Austria as 
it was when the war began, not much ab 

as large as that of Russia, many millions t 

of the British Islands, a few millions less 

of Italy as it stood before the cession of Venetia by 
Austria, and a few millions more than that of Spain. 
The populations of Prussia and Italy when the war 
began were a little above 40,000,000. The popula- 
tions of Austria and the German states that sided 
with her may have been about 50,000,000 ; and Aus- 
tria had as much assistance from her German allies 
as Prussia had from the Italians, — the Saxons help- 
ing her much, showing the highest military quali- 
ties in the brief but bloody war. Had all the lesser 
German states preserved a strict neutrality, so that 
the entire Prussian force could have been directed 
against Austria, the Prussians would have been be- 
fore Vienna, and probably in that city, in ten days 
from the date of Sadowa. Prussia brought out 
730,000 men, or about one twenty-sixth part of her 
entire population. 
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and when she turned Austria out of 
Germany at the point of the needle-gun, 
she simply asserted her own right to 
the leadership of Germany. But no 
one will say that there can be anything 
offensive in a French primacy of Chris- 
tendom. Objection may be made: to 
any primacy; but if primacy there must 
be, as mostly there has been, France 
has the best claim to it of any country. 
England might dispute the post with 
her, and England alone; for they are 
the two nations of modern times to 
which the world is most indebted. But 
England has, all but in direct terms, re- 
signed all pretensions to it. Prussia, 
therefore, by conquering for herself the 
first place in the estimation of mankind, 
who always respect the longest and 
sharpest sword, unhorsed France. Na- 
poleon III. lost more at Sadowa than 
was lost by Francis Joseph; and we 
cannot see how he will be able to re- 
cover his loss, should Prussia succeed 
in her purpose to create a powerful 
Germanic empire, — and all things point 
to her success. A new force would be 
introduced into the European system, 
of which we can only say, that, if its mere 
anticipation has been sufficient to curb 
France on the side of the Rhine, its 
realization ought to be sufficient to 
prevent France from extending her 
dominion in any direction —say over 
Belgium — which such extension is in- 
clined to take. 

Thus has 
effected, and 


a great revolution been 
effected, too, with some- 
thing of the speed of light. On the 
14th of June, France, in the estimation 
of the civilized world, was the first of 
nations, the head of the Pentarchy. On 
the 4th of July, she had already been 
deposed, though the change was not im- 
mediately recognizable. On the 14th of 
June, Prussia’s place, though respecta- 
ble, was not to be named with that of 
France ; it was at the tail of the Pen- 
tarchy. On the 4th of July she had con- 
quered for herself the headship of that 
powerful brotherhood. It was the prize 
of her sword, and it is on the sword that 
the French Emperor’s power mainly 
rests. He obtained his place by a free 
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use of the military arm, in December, 
1851 ; he confirmed it by the use of the 
sword in the Russian and Italian wars ; 
and he purposed making a yet further 
use of the weapon, had circumstances 
favored his plans, at the time he al- 
lowed the Germano-Italian war to be- 
gin. Is he who took the sword to perish 
by it? Is the Prussian sovereign that 
stronger man of whose coming Croesus, 
that type of all prosperous sovereigns, 
was warned? Whoshallsay? But as 
Napoleon’sascendency rested,the sword 
apart, upon opinion, and not upon pre- 
scription, it is difficult to see how he 
can submit to a surrender of that as- 
cendency, and make way for one who 
but yesterday was his inferior, and who, 
in all probability, was then ready to buy 
his aid at a high price. The Emperor is 
old and sickly. His life seems to have 
been in danger at the very time he was 
making his demand for an increase of 
imperial territory. Years and infirmities 
may indispose him to enter on a mighty 
war ; but he thinks more of his dynas- 
ty than of himself, his ambition being 
to found a reigning house. This must 
lead him to respect French opinion, on 
his son’s account ; and opinion in France 
is anything but friendly to Prussia. 
Almost all Frenchmen, from eds to 
Whites, — Republicans, Imperialists, 
Orleanists, and Legitimists, — seem to 
be of one mind on this point. They all 
agree that Prussian supremacy is unen- 
durable. They could have seen their 
country make way for England, or Rus- 
sia, or even Austria, without losing their 
temper altogether ; but for France to be 
displaced by Prussia is something that 
it is beyond their philosophy to contem- 
plate with patience. The very successes 
of the Emperor tell against him under 
existing circumstances. He has raised 
France so high, from a low condition, 
that a fall is unbearable to his subjects. 
He has triumphed, in various ways, over 
nations that appeared to be so much 
greater than Prussia, that to surrender 
the golden palm to her is the very nadir 
of degradation. His loss of moral pow- 
er is as great at home as his loss of ma- 
terial power abroad. He has become 
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ridiculous, as having been outwitted 
by Germans, whom the French have 
ever been disposed to look upon as 
the dullest of mankind. Ridicule may 
not be so powerful an agency in France 
to-day as it was in former times, but still 
it has there a sharp sting. The Em- 
peror may be led into war by the force 
of French opinion ; and he would have 
all Germany to contend against, with 
the exception of that portion of it which 
belongs to the house of Austria. The 
Austrians would gladly renew the war, 
with France for their ally. They would 
forgive Solferino, to obtain vengeance 
for Sadowa. What occurred among the 
Austrians when they heard of the French 
demand for a rectification of their fron- 
tier shows how readily they would come 
into any project for the humiliation of 
Prussia that France might form. They 
supposed the French demand would be 
pushed, and they evinced the utmost 
willingness to support it,—a fact that 
proves how little they care for Germany, 
and also how deeply they feel their own 
fall. They would have renewed the war 
immediately, had France given the word. 
But the Emperor did not give the word. 
He may have hesitated because he pre- 
ferred to have Italy as an ally, or to see 
her occupy the position of a neutral ; 
whereas, had he attacked Prussia before 
the conclusion of the late war, she must 
have adhered to the Prussian alliance, 
which would have led to the deduction 
of a large force from the armies of Aus- 
tria and France that he would desire 
to have concentrated in Germany. Or 
he may have been fearful of even one of 
the consequences of victory ; for would 
it not be a source of danger to him and 
his family were one of his marshals so 
to distinguish himself in a great war 
as to become the first man in France? 
The general of a legitimate sovereign 
can never aspire to his master’s throne ; 
but the French throne is fair prize for 
any man who should be able to con- 
quer the conquerors of Sadowa. The 
Emperor’s health would not permit 
him to lead his army in person, as he 
did in the Italian campaign ; and that 
one of his lieutenants who should, by a 
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repetition of the Jena business, avenge 
Waterloo, and regain for France, with 
additions, the rank she held five months 
ago, would probably prove a greater 
enemy to the house of Bonaparte than 
he had been to the house of Hohenzol- 
lern. The part of Hazael is always ab- 
horred in advance as much as Hazael 
himself abhorred it ; but Benhadad is 
sure to perish, and Hazael reigns in 
his stead. 

The nation by which this great change 
has been wrought in Europe — a change 
as extraordinary in itself as it is won- 
derful in its modes, and likely to lead 
to something far more important — is 
one of the most respectable members 
of the European commonwealth, though 
standing somewhat below the first rank, 
even while acting on terms of apparent 
equality with the other great powers. 
The kingdom of Prussia is of origin 
so comparatively recent, that there are 
those now living who can remember 
others who were old enough to note its 
creation, in 1700. The arrangements 
for the conversion of the electorate of 
Brandenburg into the kingdom of Prus- 
sia were completed on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1700, and the coronation of 
Frederick I. took place on the 18th of 
January, 1701, two hundred and eighty- 
four years less three months after his 
family’s connection with the country 
began ; for it was on the 18th of April, 
1417, that the Emperor Sigismund, 
last member of the Luxemburg fami- 
ly, made Frederick, Burgrave of Niirn- 
berg, Elector of Brandenburg, — the in- 
vestiture taking place in the market- 
place of Constance. The transaction 
was in the nature of a job, as Frederick 
was a relative of the Emperor, to whom 
he had advanced money, besides ren- 
dering him assistance in other ways. 
Frederick was of a very old family, and 
in this respect, as in some others, the 
house destined to become so great in 
the North bore a close resemblance to 
that other house destined to reign in 
the South, that of Savoy, which be- 
came regal not long after the eleva- 
tion of descendants of the Burgrave of 
Niirnberg to royal rank. He was a man 
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adapted to the place he received; and 
the family has seldom failed to produce 
able men and women in every genera- 
tion, some of them being of the high- 
est intellectual force, while others have 
been remarkable for eccentricities that 
at times bore considerable resemblance 
to insanity. Yet there wasenot much in 
the history of the new electoral house 
that promised its future greatness, for 
more than two centuries. 

It is surprising to look back over 
the history of Germany, and note how 
differently matters have turned out, in 
respect to families and countries, from 
what observers of old times would 
have predicted. When Charles V. fled 
before Maurice of Saxony, he may 
have thought, considering the great 
part Saxony had had in the Reforma- 
tion, that from that country danger 
might come to the house of Austria 
in yet greater measure ; but he would 
have smiled at the prophet who should 
have told him not only that no such 
danger would come, but that Sax- 
ony would be ruined because of its 
adherence to the house of Austria, 
when assailed by a descendant of the 
then insignificant Elector of Branden- 
burg. Yet the prophet would have 
been right, for Saxony suffered so much 
from her connection with the Austrians 
in Frederick the Great’s time that she 
never recovered therefrom; and in the 
late contest she was lost before a shot 
was fired, and her troops, after fighting 
valiantly in Bohemia, shared the dis- 
asters of the power upon which she had 
relied for protection. Bavaria was an- 
other German country that seemed more 
likely to rise to greatness than Bran- 
denburg ; but, though her progress has 
been respectable, it must be pronounced 
insignificant if compared with that of 
Prussia. The house of Wittelsbach 
was great before that of Hohenzollern 
had risen to general fame; but the lat- 
ter has passed it, as if Fortune had tak- 
en the Hohenzollerns under its special 
protection, and we should not be in the 
least surprised were they to take all its 
territory ere the twentieth century shall 
have fairly dawned upon the world. 
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The first of the great Prussian rulers 
was the Elector Frederick William, who 
reigned from 1640 to 1688, and who is 
known as the Great Elector, —a title 
of which he was every way worthy, and 
not the less that there was just a sus- 
picion of the tyrant in his composition. 
He had not a little of that “justness 
of insight, toughness of character, and 
general strength of bridle-hand,” which 
Mr. Carlyle attributes to Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. He was a man of the times, 
and a man for the times. He came to 
the throne just as the Thirty Years’ 
War was well advanced in its last dec- 
ade, and he had a ruined country for 
his inheritance; but he raised that 
country to a high place in Europe, and 
was connected with many of the prin- 
cipal events of the age of Louis XIV. 
He freed Prussia from her connection 
with Poland. He created that Prus- 
sian army which has done such won- 
derful things in the greatest of wars in 
the last two centuries. He it was who 
won the battle of Fehrbellin, June 18, 
1675, at the expense of the Swedes, who 
were still living on the mighty reputa- 
tion won under Gustavus Adolphus, al- 
most half a century earlier, and main- 
tained by the splendid soldiers trained 
in his school. The calm and philo- 
sophic Ranké warms into something 
like eloquence when summing up the 
work of the Great Elector. “ Frederick 
William,” he says, “cannot be placed 
in the same category with those few 
great men who have discovered new 
conditions for the development of the 
human race; but he may unhesitat- 
ingly be ranked with those famous 
princes who have saved their countries 
in the hour of danger, and have suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing order, — with 
an Alfred, a Charles VII., a Gustavus 
Vasa. He followed the path trodden 
by the German territorial princes of 
old; but among them all there was not 
one who, finding his state reduced to 
such a miserable condition, so success- 
fully raised it to independence and 
power. He instilled into his subjects a 
spirit of enterprise,—the mainspring 
of a state. He took measures which 
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secured to his country an increase of 
power and prosperity. What the world 
most admired, and indeed what he him- 
self most valued, was the condition of 
his army. It contained at the time of 
his death one hundred and seventy-five 
companies of foot, and seventy-six of 
cavalry ; the artillery had recently been 
increased in proportion, and the Elec- 
tor’s attention had been constantly di- 
rected to its improvement. The whole 
strength of the army was about twenty- 
eight thousand men. There was noth- 
ing that he recommended so earnestly 
to his successor as the preservation of 
this instrument of power. By this it 
was that he had made room for himself 
among his neighbors, and had won for 
the Protestant cause of North Germa- 
ny the respect that was its due.” * 
Nor did he neglect that naval arm 
which has been of so great service to 
many countries. Prussia’s desire to 
have a navy has raised many smiles, and 
caused much laughter, in this century, 
as if it were something new ; whereas it 
is an ancient aspiration, and one which 
all Prussian sovereigns and statesmen 
have experienced for two hundred years, 
though not strongly. The Great Czar, 
who came upon the stage just after the 
Great Elector left it, did not long more 
for a good sea-coast than that Elector 
had longed for it. Frederick William 
could not effect so much as Peter effect- 
ed, but he did something toward the 
creation of a navy for Prussia. His re- 
luctance in parting with a portion of 
Pomerania was owing to his commer- 
cial and maritime aspirations. “Of all 
the princes of the house of Branden- 
burg,” says Ranké, “he is the only one 
who ever showed a strong predilection 
for maritime life and maritime power. 
It was the dream of his youth that he 
would one day sail along shores obedi- 
ent to his will, all the way from Custrin, 
out by the mouths of the Oder, across to 
the coast of Prussia. His sojourn in the 
Netherlands had strengthened, though 
it had not inspired, his love of the sea. 


* Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg, and 
History of Prussia during the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, Vol. I. pp. 91, 92. 
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The best proof how painful this cession 
was to the Elector is the fact that he 
shortly. afterward offered to the crown 
of Sweden, not alone the three sees of 
Halberstadt, Minden, and Magdeburg, 
but a sum of two millions of thalers in 
addition, for the possession of Pome- 
rania.” The same writer says of the 
Great Elector elsewhere, that “his 
mind had a wide grasp; to us it may 
seem almost too wide, when we call 
to mind that he brought the coast of 
Guinea into direct communication with 
Brandenburg, and ventured to compete 
with Spain on the ocean.” When he 
died, the population of his dominions 
amounted to oné million five hundred 
thousand. 

His successor was his son Freder- 
ick, who added to the territory of Prus- 
sia, and who, as before stated, be- 
came king in November, 1700, a few 
days after the extinction, in the person 
of Charles IL, of the Spanish branch 
of the house of Austria. One royal 
house had gone out, and another came 
in. Prince Eugene of Savoy, the ablest 
man that ever served the house of 
Austria, plainly told the German Em- 
peror that his ministers deserved the 
gallows for advising him to consent to 
the creation of the new kingdom, and 
all subsequent German history seems 
to show that he was right. But that 
house needed all the aid it could beg, 
buy, or borrow, to press its claim to the 
Spanish crowns; and, thanks to the 
exertions of the Great Elector, Bran- 
denburg had an army, the aid of which 
was well worth purchasing at what Leo- 
pold may have thought to be a nominal 
price, after all. So well balanced were 
the parties to the war of the Spanish 
Succession, at least in its earlier years, 
that the mere absence of the Prussian 
contingent from the armies of the Grand 
Alliance might have thrown victory into 
the French scale. What would have 
been the effect had the army and the 
influence of Brandenburg been placed 
at the disposal of Louis XIV.? What 
would have been the fate of the house 
of Austria, had the Elector been ac- 
tively employed on the French side, like 
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the Elector of Bavaria, in the campaign 
of Blenheim, instead of being one of 
the stoutest supporters of the Austri- 
ans? Even Eugene himself might 
never have won most of those victo- 
ries which have made his name immor- 
tal, had his policy prevailed at Vienna 
in 1700, and the Emperor refused to 
convert the Elector of Brandenburg 
into King of Prussia. At Blenheim, 
the Prussians behaved in the noblest 
manner, and won the highest praise 
from Eugene, who commanded in that 
part of the field where they were sta- 
tioned ; and he spoke particularly of 
their “undaunted resolution” in with- 
standing the enemy’s attacks, and of 
their activity at a later period of the 
battle. It is curious to observe that 
he notes the steadiness and strength of 
their fire, — a peculiarity that has dis- 
tinguished the Prussian infantry from 
the beginning of its existence, and 
which, from the introduction of the iron 
ramrod into the service, had much to 
do with the successes of Frederick the 
Great, and, from the use of the needle- 
gun, quite as much with the successes 
of Prince Frederick Charles and the 
Crown Prince. In the time of Fred- 
erick I., the Prussian troops were em- 
ployed in Germany and Italy, in France 
and Flanders. They also served against 
the Turks. It may be said, that, if the 
Great Elector created the Prussian 
army, it received the baptism of fire in 
full from his son, Frederick I., the first 
Prussian king. 

Frederick I. died in 1713. If it be 
true — as we think it is — that the great 
enterprise of William of Orange for the 
deliverance of England could not have 
been undertaken but for the aid he gave 
that prince, Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans ought to hold his name in espe- 
cial remembrance. He was succeeded 
by his son Frederick William I., who is 
counted a brute by most persons, but 
whom Mr. Carlyle would have us be- 
lieve to have been a man of remarkable 
worth. He had talents, and he in- 
creased the territory of his kingdom. 
When he died, in 1740, he left to his 
son akingdom containing 2,500,000 
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souls, a treasury containing $ 6,000,000, 
and an army more than thirty thousand 
strong, and which was the first force in 
Europe because of its high state of 
discipline and of the superiority of its 
infantry weapon. The introduction of 
the iron ramrod was a greater improve- 
ment, relatively, in 1740, than was the 
introduction of the needle-gun in the 
present generation. Nothing but the 
use of that ramrod saved the Prussians 
from destruction in the first of Fred- 
erick II.’s wars. That gave them supe- 
riority, which they well knew how to 
keep. “The main thing,” as Ranké 
observes, “ was a regular step and rapid 
firing; or, as the king once expressed 
it, ‘Load quickly, advance in close 
column, present well, take aim well, — 
all in profound silence.’” The whole 
business of infantry in the field is 
summed up in the royal sentence, 
though some may think that line would 
be a better word than column; and 
the Prussian system did favor the linear 
rather than the columnar arrangement 
of troops, as it “ presented a wide front, 
less exposed to the fire of the artillery, 
and more efficient from the force of its 
musketry.” 

Frederick William I. died in 1740. 
His successor was Frederick II1., com- 
monly called the Great. His history 
has been so much discussed of Jate 
years that it would be useless to men- 
tion its details. He raised Prussia to 
the first rank in Europe. Russia was 
coming in as a European power, and 
Spain was then as great as France 
or England, partly because of her for- 
mer greatness, but as much from the 
sagacity of her sovereign and the tal- 
ents of her statesmen. Louis XV. had 
lessened the weight of France, and 
George III. had degraded England. 
The Austrian house had suffered from 
its failure before Frederick. All things 
combined to make of Prussia the most 
formidable of European nations dur- 
ing the last half of Frederick’s reign. 
When he died, in 1786, the Prussian 
population amounted to six millions, 
—the increase being chiefly due to the 
acquisition of Silesia, which was taken 
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from Austria, and to Frederick’s share 
in the first partition of Poland. He 
left $50,000,000, and his army contained 
220,000 men. 

Frederick William II., a weak sov- 
ereign, reigned till 1797. He took part 
in the first coalition against revolution- 
ary France, and in the second and third 
partitions of Poland. Frederick Wil- 
liam III. reigned from 1797 to 1840, 
during which time Prussia experienced 
every vicissitude of fortune. The first 
war with imperial France, in 1806-7, 
led to the reduction of her territory and 
population one half; and what was left 
of country and people was most mer- 
cilessly treated by Napoleon I., who 
should either have restored her alto- 
gether, or have annihilated her. But 
the great Emperor was partial to half- 
measures, — a folly that had much to do 
with his fall. The misery that Prussia 
then experienced was the cause of her 
subsequent greatness ; and if she has 
wrested European supremacy from Na- 
poleon III., she should thank Napo- 
leon I. for enabling her to accomplish 
so great a feat of arms. The Prussian 
government had to undertake the task 
of reform, to save itself and the country 
from perishing. The chief man in this 
great work was the celebrated Baron 
von Stein, whose name is of infrequent 
mention in popular histories of the 
Napoleonic age, but who had more to 
do with the overthrow of the Man of 
Destiny than any other person. It is 
one of those strange facts which are so 
constantly meeting us in history, that 
it was by Napoleon’s advice that Stein 
was employed by the Prussian king. 
“Take the Baron von Stein,” said the 
Emperor, when the king at Tilsit spoke 
of the misery of his situation; “he is a 
man of sense.” Eighteen months later, 
Napoleon actually outlawed Stein, the 
decree of outlawry dating from Madrid. 
The language of the decree was of the 
most insulting character. “One Stein” 
(le nommé Stein), it was said, was en- 
deavoring to create troubles in Ger- 
many, and therefore he was denounced 
as an enemy of France and of the Rhen- 
ish Confederacy. The property he held 
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in French or confederate territory was 
confiscated, and the troops of France 
and her allies were ordered to arrest 
him, wherever he could be found. Had 
he been taken, quite likely he would 
have been as summarily dealt with as 
Palm had been. 

Stein fled into Bohemia, where he 
resided three years, when Alexander I. 
invited him to Russia, and employed 
him in the most important affairs. He 
kept up Alexander’s courage during 
the darkest days of 1812, and advised, 
with success, against yielding to the 
French, though it is probable the 
Czar might have had his own terms 
from Napoleon, after the latter had 
reached Moscow. It is said that the 
American Minister in Russia, the late 
Mr. J. Q. Adams, was not less ener- 
getic than Stein on the same side. It 
may well be doubted if their advice 
was such as a Russian sovereign 
should have followed, though it was 
excellent for Germany and for all na- 
tions that feared Napoleon. If the 
American Minister did what was at- 
tributed to him, he actually acted in 
behalf of the very nation against which 
his own country had just declared war! 
The war between the United States 
and England began at the same time 
that active operations against Russia 
were entered upon by the French; and 
England was the only powerful nation 
upon which Russia could rely for as- 
sistance. 

Stein had done his work before he 
was made to leave Prussia. He was 
the creator of the Prussian people. 
His reforms would be pronounced agra- 
rian measures in England or America. 
An imitation of them in England might 
not be amiss; but in America, where 
land is a drug, and where possession of 
it does not give half the consideration 
that proceeds from the ownership of 
“stocks ” or funds, it would be as much 
out of place as a mixture for black- 
ening negroes, or a machine for con- 
verting New England soil into rocks. 
“Stein’s main idea,” says Vehse, 
“was, ‘the burgher must become no- 
ble.’ With this view, he tried to call 
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forth a strong feeling of nationality and 
a new spirit in the people. His first 
step in introducing his new system of 
administration was the abolition of 
vassalage, and the change of the titles 
of seignorial property. This was done 
by the edict dated Memel, October 9, 
1807, which did away with the monop- 
oly until then claimed by the nobles 
holding such estates, which were now 
allowed to be acquired also by burghers 
and peasants. It moreover abolished 
all the feudal burdens of tenure. In 
this great law, Frederick William III. 
laid down the principle : ‘ After St. Mar- 
tin’s day, 1810, there will be through- 
out my dominions none but free peo- 
ple.’ This edict first created in Prussia 
a free peasantry. Free burghers, on 
the other hand, were created by the mu- 
nicipal law from Kénigsberg, Novem- 
ber 19, 1808, which restored to the bur- 
gesses their ancient municipal rights 
of freely electing their magistrates and 
deputies, and of self-government with- 
in their own civic sphere... . . Stein 
tried in every way to secure to the 
burgher his independence, and to pro- 
tect him against the despotism of the 
men in office. With equal energy he 
tried to develop the spirit of the peo- 
ple.” * For five years most of the Prus- 
sian ministers labored in the same 
spirit. A military force was created, 
chiefly by the labors of Scharnhorst, 


* Stein was one of those eminent men who have 
acted as if they thought coarseness bordering upon 
brutality an evidence of independence of spirit and 
greatness of soul. He was uncivil to those beneath 
him, not civil to those above him, and insulting to 
his equals. He addressed the King of Prussia in 
language that no gentleman ever employs, and he 
berated his underlings in a style that even President 
Johnson might despair of equalling. He hated the 
Duke of Dalberg, on both public and private ac- 
counts ; and when the Duke was one of the French 
Ambassadors at Vienna, in time of the Congress, he 
offered to call on the Baron. “ Tell him,” said Stein, 
‘that, if he visits me as French Ambassador, he 
shall be well received ; but if he comes as a private 
person, he shall be kicked down stairs.” Niebuhr, 
the historian, once told him that he (Stein) hated a 
certain personage. “‘ Hate him? No,” said Stein; 
“but I would spit in his face were I to meet him on 
the street.” This readiness to convert the human 
face into a spittoon shows that he was qualified to 
represent a Southern district in our Congress; for 
what Stein said he would do was done by Mr. 
Plummer of Mississippi, who spat in the face of Mr. 
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and the limitation of the Prussian army 
by Napoleon was in great part evaded. 
Everything was done to create a peo- 
ple, and to have ready the moral and 
material means from which to create 
an army, should circumstances arise 
under which Prussia might think it safe 
for her to act. Hardenberg did not 
go so far as Stein would have gone, 
but it is probable that he acted wise- 
ly; for very strong measures might 
have brought Napoleon’s hand upon 
him. As it was, the Emperor could 
not complain of measures that breathed 
the very spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion, of which he was the impersonation 
and the champion, — or claimed to be. 

But all the labors of Stein, and those 
other Prussian patriots who acted with 
him or followed in his footsteps, would 
have been of no avail, had not Napo- 
leon afforded them an opportunity to 
turn their labors to account. They 
might have elevated the people, have 
accumulated money, have massed mu- 
nitions, and have drilled the entire 
male population to the business and 
work of war, till they should have sur- 
passed all that is told of Roman dis- 
cipline and efficiency; but all such ex- 
ertions would have been utterly thrown 
away had the French Emperor behaved 
like a rational being, and not sought to 
illustrate his famous dogma, that the 
impossible has no existence, by seek- 
ing to achieve impossibilities. At the 
Slade of Vermont,—the American democrat, who 
probably never had heard of his grandfather, getting 
a little beyond the German aristocrat, who could 
trace his ancestors back through six or seven cen- 
turies. Thus do extremes meet. In talents, in 
energy, in audacity, in arrogance, in firmness of 
will, and in unbending devotion to one great and 
leading purpose, Count von Bismark bears a strong 
resemblance to Baron von Stein, upon whom he 
seems to have modelled himself, — while Austrian 
ascendency in Germany was to him what French 
ascendency in that country was to his prototype, 
only not so productive of furious hatred, because 
the supremacy of Austria was offensive politically, 
and not personally annoying, like that of France ; 
but Bismark, though sufficiently demonstrative in 
the expression of his sentiments, has never outraged 
propriety to the extent that it was outraged by 
Stein. Stein died in 1831, having lived long enough 
to see in the French Revolution of 1830 that a por- 
tion of his work had been done in vain. His Prus- 
sian work will endure forever, and be felt throughout 
the world. 
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beginning of 1812, Napoleon was liter- 
ally invincible. He was master of all 
Continental Europe, from the Atlantic 
to the Niemen, and from Cape North 
to Reggio. There was not a sover- 
eign in that part of the world, from the 
kings of Sweden and Denmark to the 
Emperor of Austria and the Turkish 
Sultan, who did not wear crowns and 
wield sceptres only because the some- 
time General Bonaparte was willing 
they should wear and wield the em- 
blems of imperial or royal power. He 
was at war only with Great Britain, 
and Spain, Portugal, and Sicily ; and 
Great Britain was the sole enemy he 
was bound to respect. All the more 
enlightened Spaniards were all but 
ready to acknowledge the rule of his 
brother Joseph, and would have done 
so but for French failure in the Rus- 
sian war. England’s army could have 
been driven from the Peninsula. with 
ease, had a third of the men who were 
worse than wasted in Russia been di- 
rected thither in the early spring of 
1812. The Bourbons of Sicily hated 
their English protectors so bitterly, 
that they were ready to unite with the 
French to get up a modern imitation 
of the Sicilian Vespers at their ex- 
pense. The war might soon have been 
confined to the ocean, and there it 
would have been fought for France 
principally by Americans, as the United 
States were soon to declare war against 
England. Never before was man so 
strong as Napoleon on New - Year’s 
day, 1812; and in less than four years 
he was living in lodgings, and bad lodg- 
ings too, in St. Helena! What hope 
could the Prussians have, a month 
before the march to Moscow was re- 
solved upon? None that could encour- 
age them. Some of the more sanguine 
spirits, supported by general senti- 
ment, were still of opinion that some- 
thing could be effected; but the larger 
number of intelligent men were very 
despondent, and not a few of them 
began to think of the world beyond 
the Atlantic, as English patriots had 
thought almost two centuries earlier, 
when that “blood and iron man,” 
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Wentworth (Strafford), was develop- 
ing his system of Zhorough with a pre- 
cision and an energy that even Count 
Bismark has never surpassed. The 
bolder Prussians, when their country 
had to choose between resistance to 
Napoleon and an alliance with him 
against Russia, were for resistance, 
and would have placed their country 
right across the Emperor’s path, and 
fought out the battle with him, and 
abided the consequences, which would 
have been the annihilation of Prussia 
in a sixth part of the time that Mr. 
Seward allotted for the duration of the 
Secession war. The Prussiap war par- 
ty would have had the Russians ad- 
vance into their country, and thus have 
staked the issue on just such a contest 
as occurred in 1806-7. Napoleon, it 
is at least believed, was desirous that 
Prussia should join Russia, as_ that 
would have enabled him to defeat his 
enemies without crossing the Russian 
frontier, and have afforded him an ex- 
cuse for destroying Prussia. To pre- 
vent so untimely a display of resist- 
ance to French ascendency was the 
aim of a few Prussians, headed by the 
king himself, who became very un- 
popular in consequence. Fortunately 
for Prussia, they were successful, and 
the means employed deceived not only 
the patriotic party, but even Napoleon, 
who was completely imposed upon by 
the report of the Baron von dem Kne- 
sebeck against a war between Russia 
and France. The story belongs to the 
romance of history; but it is too long, 
because involving many facts, to be 
told here. 

Prussia was prevented from “ throw- 
ing herself into the arms of Russia,” 
much to the disgust of Scharnhorst 
and his friends. She even assisted 
Napoleon in his war against Alexan- 
der, and sent a contingent to the Grand 
Army, which formed the tenth corps 
of that memorable force, and was com- 
manded by Marshal Macdonald. It con- 
sisted of twenty-six thousand men, in- 
cluding one French infantry division, — 
the Prussians being generally estimated 
at twenty thousand men. This corps 
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did very little during the campaign, and 
soon after the failure of the French it 
went over to the Russians, taking the 
first step in that course which made 
Prussia so formidable a member of the 
Grand Alliance of 1813-15. But even 
so late as the close of May, 1813, Prus- 
sia was in danger of annihilation, and 
would have been annihilated had not 
Napoleon proffered an armistice, which 
was accepted, — the greatest blunder of 
his career, according to some eminent 
critics, as well political as military. 

The leading part which Prussia had 
in the Liberation War and in the first 
overthrow of Napoleon caused her to 
be reconstructed by the Congress of 
Vienna; and her part in the war of 
1815 confirmed the impression she had 
made on the world. Waterloo was as 
much a Prussian as an English victo- 
ry, —the loss of the Prussians in that 
action being about as great as the 
purely English loss.* She became one 
of the Five Powers which by common 
consent were rulers of Europe. Down 
to 1830 she had more influence than 


* The Prussian loss in the battle of Waterloo was 
6,998; the British loss, 6,935 ; — but this does not 
Germans, Dutch, and Belgians who fell 
on the field or were put down among the missing. 
Wellington’s total loss was about 16,000. The num- 
ber of Prussians present in the battle was much more 
than twice the number of Britons. The number of 
of the former, 
51,944, with roqg guns. Almost 16,000 of the Prus- 
sians were engaged some hours before the event of 
the battle was decided ; almost 30,000 two hours be- 
fore that decision ; and the remainder an hour before 
the Allied victory was secured. 
ously the 


include tl 
the latter was 23,991, with 78 guns ; 


It shows how seri- 
French were damaged by Prussian inter- 
that Napoleon had to detach, from the army 


vention 
that he had nded to employ against Wellington 


only, 27 battalions of infantry (including 11 battal- 


ions of the Guard), 18 squadrons of cavalry, and 66 
a total of about 18,000 men, or about 


of his force and almost a third of his 


guns, making 
a fourth part 
artillery. This subtraction from the army that ought 
to have been used in fighting Wellington would alone 
have sufficed gravely to compromise the Frengh ; and 
it is well known that Napoleon felt the want of men 
to send against the English long before the conflict 
was over ; and this want was the consequence of the 
f the Prussians oa his right flank, threat- 

lish themselves in his rear. But this 

aid derived by Wellington from the 

sian advance. It was the arrival of a portion of 

orps on the field of Waterloo that enabled 


comparatiy 
and Vand 


centre of his 


ntouched cavalry brigades of Vivian 
and to station them in or near the 
line, where they were of the greatest 
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France, and from 1830 to the re-es- 
tablishment of the Napoleonic dynas- 
ty, she was France’s equal; and even 
after Napoleon III. had replaced France 
at the head of Europe, Prussia was the 
only member of the Pentarchy which 
had not been humiliated by his blows, 
or yet more by his assistance. Eng- 
land has suffered from her connection 
with him, — a connection difficult on 
many occasions to distinguish from 
inferiority and subserviency ; and in 
war the old superiority of the French 
armies to those of Russia and Austria 
has been asserted in the Crimea and 
in Italy. Prussia alone has not stooped 
before the avenger of the man whom 
she had so vindictive a part in over- 
throwing, and whom her military chief 
purposed having slain on the very spot 
where the Duc d’Enghien had been put 
to death by his (Napoleon’s) orders. 
Of all the enemies of Napoleon and 
France in 1815, Prussia was the most 
malignant, or rather she was the only 
member of the Alliance which exhib- 
ited malignity.* She would have had 


use at the very “crisis” of the battle, — Vivian, in 
particular, doing as much as was done by any one 
of Wellington’s officers to secure victory for his com- 
mander. -The Prussians followed the flying French 
for hours, and had the satisfaction of giving the final 
blow to Napoleonism for that time. 
again. 

* No one who is not familiar with the correspond- 
ence of the Allied commanders in 1815 can form an 
adequate idea of the ferocity which then character- 
ized the Prussian officers. On the 27th of June 
General von Gneisenau, writing for Bliicher, de- 
clared that Napoleon must be delivered over to the 
Prussians, “with a view to his execution.” That, 
he argued, was what eternal justice demanded, and 
what the Declaration of March 13th decided, —al- 
luding to the Declaration against Napoleon pub- 
lished by the Congress of Vienna, which, he said, 
and fairly enough too, put him under outlawry by 
the Allied powers. Doing the Duke of Wellington 
the justice to suppose he would be averse to hang- 
man’s work, Gneisenau, who stood next to Bliicher 
in the Prussian service as well as in Prussian esti- 
mation, expressed his leader’s readiness to free him 
from all responsibility in the matter by taking pos- 
session of Napoleon’s person himself, and detailing 
the intended assassins from his own army 


It has risen 


Welling- 
ton was astonished at such language from gentle- 
men, and so exerted himself that Bliicher changed 
his mind; whereupon Gneisenau wrote that it had 
been Bliicher’s ‘“‘ intention to execute [murder ? ] 
Bonaparte on the spot where the Duc d’Enghien 
was shot; that out of deference, however, to the 
Duke’s wishes, he will abstain from this measure ; 
but that the Duke must take on himself the respon- 
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France partitioned, and failed in her 
design only because openly opposed 
by Russia and England, while Austria, 
fearing to offend German opinion, se- 
cretly supported the Czar and Wel- 
lington. Bliicher, an earnest man, was 
never more in earnest than when he 
purposed to shoot Napoleon in the 
ditch of Vincennes; and it required 
all Wellington’s influence to dissuade 
him from so barbarous a proceeding. 
Yet Napoleon III. has never been able 
to avenge these injuries and insults, — 
to say nothing of Waterloo, and of the 
massacre of the flying French in the 
night after the battle, or of the shock- 
ing conduct of the Prussians in France 
in 1815; and the events of the cur- 
rent year would seem to favor, and 
that strongly, the opinion of those 
persons who say that France never 
will be able to obtain her long-thought- 
of revenge. Certainly, if Prussia was 
safe, Prussia with most of Germany 
to back her cannot be in any serious 
danger of being forced to drink of that 
cup of humiliation which Napoleon 
III. has commended to so many coun- 
tries. 

After the settlement of Europe, in 
1815, Prussia did not show much of 
that encroaching character which is 
attributed to her, but was one of the 
most quiet of nations. This was in 


sibility of its non-enforcement.” In another letter 
he wrote: ‘* When the Duke of Wellington declares 
himself against the execution of Bonaparte, he thinks 
and acts in the matter as a Briton. Great Britain 
is under weightieF obligations to no mortal man than 
to this very villain ; for, by the occurrences whereof 
he is the author, her greatness, prosperity, and 
wealth have attained their present elevation. The 
English are the masters of the seas, and have no 
longer to fear any rivalry, either in this dominion 
or the commerce of the world. It is quite otherwise 
with us Prussians. We have been impoverished by 
him. Our nobility will never be able to right itself 
again.” There is much of the ferfide A lbion non- 
sense in this. Ina letter which Gneisenau, in 1817, 
wrote to Sir Hudson Lowe, then Governor of St. 
Helena, he said: “ Mille et mille fois j’ai porté mes 
souvenirs dans cette vaste solitude de l’océan, et sur 
ce rocher interessant sur lequel vous étes le gardien 
du repos public de Europe. De votre vigilance et 
de votre force de caractére dépend notre salut; dés 
que vous vous relachez de vos mesures de rigueur 
contre le plus rusé sctlérat du monde, dés que vous 
permettriez 4 vos subalterres de lui accorder par une 
pitié mal entendue des faveurs, notre repos serait 
compromis, et les honnétes gens en Europe s’aban- 
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great measure due to the character of 
the king. He was of the class of heavy 
men, and the first part of his reign had 
been marked by the occurrence of trou- 
bles so numerous and so great that his 
original dislike of change increased to 
fanaticism. He was one of the framers 
of the Holy Alliance, which grew out 
of the thorough fright which he and his 
friend the Czar felt during the saddest 
days of 1813. Alexander told a Prus- 
sian clergyman, named Egbert, in 1818, 
that, during one of their flights before 
Napoleon, — probably on that doleful 
day when they had to retreat from Dres- 
den, amid wind and rain, and before 
the French reverse at Kulm had puta 
good face on the affairs of the Alliance, 
— Frederick William III. said to him: 
“Things cannot go on so! we are in 
the direction of the east, and it is to- 
ward the west that we ought to march, 
that we must march. We shall, God 
willing, arrive there. And if, as I trust, 
he should bless our united efforts, we 
will proclaim in the face of Heaven 
our conviction that to Him alone be- 
longs the honor.” Thereupon, con- 
tinued the Czar, “ We promised, and 
exchanged a pressure of hands upon it 
with sincerity.” Both monarchs evi- 
dently thought they had succeeded in 
bribing Heaven ; for Alexander told his 
reverend hearer that great victories soon 
donneraient 4 leurs anciennes inquiétudes.” An 
amusing instance of his prejudice occurs in another 


part of the same letter, where he says: 
manuscrit de Ste 


“Le fameux 
Héléne a fait une sensation scan- 
daleuse et dangereuse en Europe, surtout en France, 
ob, quoiqu’il ait été supprimé, il a été lu dans toutes 
les coteries de Paris, et ob méme les femmes, au lieu 
de coucher avec leurs amants, ont employé leurs 
nuits 4 le copier.” Gneisenau was in this country 
in his youth,—one of those Hessians who were 
bought by George III. to murder Americans who 
would not submit to his crazy tyranny. That was 
an excellent school in which to learn the creed of 
assassins; for there was not a Hessian in the Brit- 
ish service who was not as much a bravo as any 
ruffian in Italy who ever sold his stiletto’s service 
to some cowardly vengeance-seeker. It ought, in 
justice, to be added, that Sir Walter Scott states 
that in 1816 “there existed a considerable party in 
Britain who were of opinion that the British gov- 
ernment would best have discharged their duty to 
France and Europe by delivering up Napoleon 
to Louis XVIII.’s government, to be treated as he 
himself had treated the Duc d’Enghien.” So that 
the Continent did not monopolize the assassins of 
that time. 
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came ; “and,” said he, “ when we had 
arrived in Paris, we had reached the 
end of our painful course. The king 
of Prussia reminded me of the holy 
resolution of which he had entertained 
the first idea ; and Francis II., who had 
shared our views, our opinions, and 
our tendencies, entered willingly into 
the association.” Such was Alexan- 
der’s account of the origin of that 
famous league which so perplexed and 
alarmed our fathers. It differs from 
the commonly received belief as to its 
origin, which is, that it was the work 
of Alexander himself, who was in- 
spired by Madame de Krudener, who, 
having “played the devil and written 
a novel,” —she was unfaithful to her 
marriage vow, and wrote “ Valerio,” — 
naturally became devout as old age ap- 
proached. It makes somewhat against 
the Czar’s story, that the Holy Alliance 
was not formed till the autumn of 1815, 
and that he and Frederick William ar- 
rived at Paris in the spring of 1814; 
and that in the interval he and Francis 
II. came very near going to war on the 
Polish question. Alexander was crack- 
brained, and a mystic, and it is far 
more likely that he should have origi- 
nated the Holy Alliance than that the 
idea should have proceeded from so 
wooden - headed a personage as _ the 
Prussian king, who had about as much 
sentiment as a Memel log. Alexander 
was always haunted by the thought 
that he had consented to the death of 
his father,—that, as a Greek would 
have said, he was pursued by the Fu- 
ries ; and he was constantly thinking 
of expiation, and seeking to propitiate 
the Deity, and that by means not much 
different in spirit from those to which 
savages have resort. There was much 
of that Tartar in him which, according 
to Napoleon, you will always find when 
you scratch a Russian. 

Whether Frederick William III. sug- 
gested the Holy Alliance may be 
doubted ; but there can be no doubt 
that he lived thoroughly up to its spirit, 
which was the spirit of intense abso- 
lutism. He broke every promise he 
had made to his people when he need- 
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ed their aid to keep his kingdom out of 
the grasp of Napoleon. He became 
the vindictive persecutor of the men 
who had led his subjects in the war to 
rush to arms, without counting the odds 
they had to encounter at first. He was 
a despot of the old pattern, as far as 
a sovereign of the nineteenth century 
could be one. It does not appear that 
he acted thus from love of power for its 
own sake, to which so much of tyran- 
nical action is due. In most respects 
he was rather a favorable specimen of 
the despot. His action was the conse- 
quence of circumstances, the effect of 
experience. He had had two or three 
thorough frights, and twice he had 
been in danger of losing his crown, and 
of seeing the extinction of that nation 
which his ancestors had been at such 
pains to create. If exertions of his 
could prevent the recurrence of such 
evils, they should not be wanting. As 
Charles II., after the Restoration of 
1660, had firmly resolved on one thing, 
namely, that, come what would, he 
would not again go upon his travels, so 
had Frederick William III., after the 
restoration of his kingdom, firmly re- 
solved that, happen what might, he 
would have no more wars, and that, if 
he could, he would keep out of politics. 
So he maintained peace, and kept down 
the politicians. Prussia flourished mar- 
vellously during the last twenty - five 
years of his reign; and, judging from 
results, his government could not have 
been a bad one. Under it was created 
that people whose recent action has 
astonished the world, and produced for 
it a new sensation. A comprehensive 
system of education opened the paths 
to knowledge to every one ; and a not 
less comprehensive military system 
made every healthy man’s services 
available to the state. There never be- 
fore took the field so highly educated 
a force as that which has just reduced 
Count Bismark’s policy to practice, — 
not even in America. There may 
have been as intelligent armies in the 
Union’s service during our civil con- 
flict as those which obeyed Prince 
Frederick Charles and the Crown 
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Prince of Prussia, but as highly edu- 
cated most certainly they were not. 
When Friedrich von Raumer was in 
England, in 1835, he, at an English 
dinner, gave this toast: “ The King of 
Prussia, the greatest and best reform- 
er in Europe.” That he was the “best 
reformer in Europe,” we will not insist 
upon, — but that he was the greatest 
reformer there, we have no doubt. what- 
ever. That he was a reformer at heart, 
originally, no one would pretend who 
knows his history. He was made one 
by stress of circumstances. But hav- 
ing become a reformer, he did a great 
work, as contemporary history shows. 
He would have been content to live, 
and reign, and die, sovereign of just 
such a Prussia as he found in 1797; 
but, in spite of himself, he was made to 
effect a mightier revolution than even 
a French revolutionist of 1793 would 
have deemed it possible to accomplish. 
His career is the liveliest illustration 
that we know of the doctrine that men 
are the sport of circumstances. 
Frederick William III. died in 1840. 
His son and successor, Frederick Wil- 
liam IV., was a man of considerable abil- 
ity and a rare scholar ; but he was not 
up to his work, the more so that the age 
of revolutions appeared again early in 
his reign. He might have made him- 
self master of all Germany in 1848, but 
had not the courage to act as a Prus- 
sian sovereign should have acted. He 
was elected Emperor by the revolution- 
ary Diet at Frankfort, but refused the 
crown. A little later, under the inspira- 
tion of General Radowitz, he took up 
such a position as we have seen his suc- 
cessor fill so effectively. War with Aus- 
tria seemed close at hand, and the unity 
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of Germany might have been brought 
about sixteen years since had the Prus- 
sian monarch been equal to the crisis. 
As it was, he “ backed down,” and Ra- 
dowitz, who was a too-early Bismark, 
left his place, and died at the close 
of 1853. The king lost his mind in 
1857; and his brother William became 
Regent, and succeeded to the throne 
in 1861, on the death of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV. 

The reign of William I. will be regard- 
ed as one of the most remarkable in 
Prussian history. Though an old man 
when he took the crown, William I. has 
advanced the greatness of Prussia even 
more than it was advanced by Freder- 
ick II. His course with regard to the 
Danish Duchies has called forth many 
indignant remarks ; but it is no worse 
than that of most other sovereigns, and 
stones cannot fairly be cast at him by 
many ruling hands. Count Bismark 
has been the chief minister of Prussia 
under William I., and to him must be 
attributed that policy which has carried 
his country, fer saltum, to the high- 
est place among the nations. He long 
since came to the conclusion that noth- 
ing could be done for Germany, by 
Germany and in Germany, till Austria 
should be thrust out of Germany. He 
was right; and he has labored to ac- 
complish the dismissal of Austria, with 
a perseverance and a persistency that 
it would be difficult to parallel. He 
alone has done the deed. Had he died 
last May, there would have been no 
war in Europe this year; for nothing 
less than his redoubtable courage and 
iron will could have overcome the ob- 
stacles that existed to the commence- 
ment of the conflict. 
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THE SONG SPARROW. 


(= you hear the sparrow in the lane 

Singing above the graves? she said. 

He knows my gladness, he knows my pain, 
Though spring be over and summer be dead. 


His note hath a chime all cannot hear, 
And none can love him better than I ; 
For he sings to me when the land is drear, 

And makes it cheerful even to die. 


°T is beautiful on this odorous morn, 
When grasses are waving in every wind, 
To know my bird is not forlorn, 
That summer to him is also kind; — 


But sweeter, when grasses no longer stir, 
And every lilac-leaf is shed, 

To know that my voiceful worshipper 
Is singing above my voiceless dead. 





INVALIDISM. 


NE of the first tendencies of sick- will kill one at any rate. Rather the 


ness is to centralization. Every 
invalid at least begins by being pivotal 
in the household. But with the earli- 
est hint that the case is chronic, things 
recoil to their own centres again ; peo- 
ple begin to come and go in the gayest 
way; they laugh and eat immensely, 
and fly through the halls asking if one 
could n’t take a bit of stuffed veal. 
And while one still sinks lower, failing 
down to the verge of the grave, it is 
only to hear of the most cherished 
friends in another town leading the 
whirl with tableaux and private theat- 
ricals. Finally is realized the dire de- 
nouément, that, though one lay with 
breath flickering away, the daily grocer. 
would come driving up without any 
velvet on his wheels or any softness in 
his voice, and that the whole routine of 
affairs is to proceed, whoever goes or 
stays. This cold-heartedness it seems 


universe should sigh and be darkened. 
To pass unheeded is worse than to 
die. Just now it is impossible to com- 
pass even the satirical mood of Pope, 
who declared himself not at all uneasy 
that many men for whom he never had 
any esteem were likely to enjoy the 
world after him. But before one has 
time to die, the absent friends write 
such a kind, sorry letter, in which they 
do not say anything about private the- 
atricals, and, as Thad Stevens said of 
that speech, one knows of course that 
it was all a hoax! Then the people 
who eat stuffed veal repent themselves, 
and send in a delicate broth or a bit of 
tenderloin, hovering softly in a sud- 
den regard, and at length a healthier 
thought is born. It is to arise with 
desperate will, put a fresh rose in the 
bonnet and a delusive veil over the 
face, creeping down to the street with 
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what steadiness can be summoned. 
There one meets friends, and is pretty 
well, with thanks, and is congratulated. 
Affairs grow brilliant, but the veil never 
comes up; underneath there is some 
one forty years old and an invalid. 
Having thus moved against the ene- 
my’s works, it is best to retire upon 
what spirit there is left. It is after this 
sally that, when the landlady hears a 
hammering of a Sunday, she comes 
directly to the room of this robust per- 
son, who is obliged to confess that, 
even if so inclined, she has not strength 
enough to break the Sabbath. 

But the anxiety of every one to show 
some friendliness to a sufferer is only 
equalled by the usual inability. We all 
read of that Union soldier in the hospi- 
tal visited by an elderly woman bound 
to do something when there was noth- 
ing to be done, and who finally suc- 
ceeded in bathing the patient’s face, 
while he, poor fellow, still struggling 
in the folds of the towel, was heard to 
exclaim, “That ’s the fourteenth time 
I ’ve had my face washed to-day!” 

Far more unobtrusive is the benevo- 
lence which goes into one’s kitchen, 
sending thence to the sick-room those 
dainties which, after all, are so much 
too good to be eaten. It seems to be 
taken for granted that sick persons eat 
a great deal, and that most of them 
might share the experiment of Mat- 
thews, who began the diary of an in- 
valid and ended with that of a gour- 
mand. I fear that these kindly geni- 
uses would sometimes feel a twinge of 
chagrin at seeing their elaborate deli- 
cacies in process of being devoured by 
the most rubicund people in the house. 
But it matters not; it is the send- 
ing and getting that are the dainties. 
Amid all these niceties, however, the 
office of nurse might certainly be made 
a sinecure ; and just at this point her 
labors are really quite arduous; for 
any invalid blessed with many favor- 
ing friends soon would sink under the 
care of crockery and baskets to be 
properly delivered, while to attend to 
the accompanying napkins is little less 
than to preside over a small laundry. 
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And then, as every one tastefully sends 
her choicest wares to enhance their 
contents, the invalid also finds that she 
is the keeper of all the best dishes of 
the best families. 

There is nothing like a well-fought 
resistance in the early stages of inva- 
lidism. Keep up the will, and if need 
be the temper. There are times when 
to grow heavenly is fatal, — when one is 
to let the soul run loose, and to gather 
up the gritty determination of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, who, when 
told that she must be blistered or die, 
exclaimed, “I won’t be blistered, and I 
won’t die!” Indeed, it is often ne- 
cessary to reverse the decision of the 
doctor who gives one up, and simply 
end by giving him up. The numbers 
are untold who have died solely from 
being given up, — I do not mean of the 
doctors. Poor, timid mortals! they on- 
ly heard the words, and meekly folded 
their hands and went. On the other 
side, there is no end to the people who 
have been given up all through their 
lives, and who have utterly refused to 
depart. They have a kind of useless 
toughness which prevents them from 
dying, without endowing them to live. 
These animated relics often show no 
special fitness for either world, and 
they are not even ornamental. 

I have somewhere seen the invalid 
enjoined to talk as if well, but treat 
himself as if ill. And to certain tem- 
peraments a little of this diplomacy, or 
secretiveness, is often very important. 
Once an admitted invalid, and the 
dikes are down. Then begin to pour 
in all sorts of worthy, but alarming and 
indiscreet persons,—they who accost 
one in the street declaring one is so 
changed, and does n’t look fit to be 
out, — they who invidiously inquire if 
you take any solid food, as if one 
walked the world on water - gruel, — 
they who come to try to make you com- 
fortable while you do live. All these 
are very kind, but to a sanguine per- 
son they are crushing. 

We are all aware that there is no 
surer way to produce a given state of 
mind or body, than to constantly ad- 
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Martineau, testifies that when a friend 
said to her, with the face of an angel, 
‘Why should we be bent upon your 
being and make up a bright 
you? I see no bright- 
and the time seems past 
for expecting you ever to be well,” — 
her spirits rose at once with the stur- 
dy recognition of the truth. And Dr. 
Henry, with the same directness, wrote 
to his friend, “ Come out to next 
week ; I have got impor- 
tant to do,—I 

This must surely be called the 
treatment; but for 


better, 
prospect for 
ness in it; 


me 
omething 
have got to die.’ 

heroic 
those who are not 
have a 
physician of tact, who shall not doom 
day. 


the only men 


equal to such, it is good to 


them regularly every Plato said 
that physicians were 


who might lie at pleasure, since our 
health depends upon the 
falsity of their promises. 


one is not usually deceived by 


but it is vastly more com- 
ings in- 
would 
e. Of 
been the 
Pope to Say, 


ev- 


flattery ; 
fortable to hear pleasant th 
and the 


dance to a dir 


r ¢ ] 5 1 
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dear 
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hundred good symp- 
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when 


irl ming 
adviser Molitre, who, 


asked by Louis XIV., himself a slave 
a doc- 


I send 
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what he did about 
“QO sire, when I am ill, 


to medicine, 
tor, said, 


for him 
and enjoy 


ymes; we 
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Perhaps few are aware of the various 
patient. It 
prophetic that the 
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“ Child, thou 
world to endure, 
nothing.” It is grand 
spirit unperturbed, 
may strike 
moment; 


um cured. 


heroisms of the chronic 


been 


must have 


Mexicans of olden time 


their new-born babes : 

art come into the 

suffer, and say 
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although flesh and 

through the 
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even as the great 


nerve 
best soul for a 
and equable Longi- 


nus, on his way to execution, is said 
to have turned pale and halted for an 
instant ; while we all know, that, after 


the Stuart rebellion, the rough old Duke 
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Balmoral, a lesser man, never faltered, 
but, with boisterous courage, cried out 
for the fatal axe to be carried by his side. 
We had been used to think Andrew 
iron-built conqueror, who 

a pain, until Parton told 

nt cramp which would seize 
I at the head of his 
himself 


till 


threw 
the torest 

} ] } 
Subsided, ana 


sapling in 
mar 
lurar 
r many of his 
for one hour 


the White 


Irom 


House, 


a 

bDelover 
held 
room, but 


for a wl 


myself to the Louvre, and almost sank 
down as I entered the magnificent hall 
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where the ever - blessed 


be 


goddess of 
beloved Lady of Milo, 
pedestal. At her feet 
so bitterly that 
The 


. r 

! itied ne 

nave piued me. 
I 


£' ddess looked com] issionately on me, 
but at 
as if she would say, ‘Dost thou not 
see that I have no arms, and thus can- 
not help thee ?’” 

Not less touching was the pathos of 


the same time disconsolately, 


in his long years of con- 


ut the tone was gayer than 
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the gayest. See him write to a friend: 
“ My dear Johnny, are n’t you glad to 

ill and 
left 
you, instead of being very dead indeed ?” 
To * But 


luck, after spitting blood 


hear now that I ’ve only been i 
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gave any 
these, down to the easy-minded 


— all 
I 


old 


yr. Garth, who died simply because 


he was tired of life, —“ tired of having 


his shoes pulled on and off.” 
Strong persons go swinging securely 
they the people of 


by 


reports ; 


up and down ; y are | 
affairs, their nerves are not shaken 
than 
saving these, they should belong to the 
Great 
them it is hardly given to understand 
minute that 
nerves which are in an abnormal state, 
especially when one is the prisoner of 


anything less cholera 


Unterrified of the earth. To 


those annoyances beset 
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asingle room. Then one is eternally 
busy with the dust and small disor- 
rs around, —the film on the mirror, 
lint-drifts under the stove, the huge 
ying from the corners, the 
ickknacks awry on the mantel-piece ; 
inds the wall-paper is not 


d gazes at flaws in the 
hey grow into dancing - 
hears the doors that slam, 
| ; cannon. 
that there 


in bearing them. 


These 
inute 

yunt to execution for an idea, 
were glorious and sustaining ; 
lure the daily burden of these 
—one never hears the 
articles to be desired 

is a false hand, or 


shall reach miraculously 


a spec- 
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something working 

discomfort of those 
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one 

| power 
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‘through Austria. 
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of 
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ence gener 


My experi- 
uly is that they have 
come back yet. ‘ 
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when 


not 


commonest experience is 
tself seems to hang 


Indeed, it is : 
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arrival of the doctor. 
to say that 


waited for 


t afe 
iever have lovers been so 
s the doctor. Was n’t that 
his carriage at the door ? 


out! new 


Medicine is 
symptoms appear! it is only 
an hour to bedtime! and. oh! will the 
doctor come, do you think? 
tens 


One lis- 
nore intently; but now there are 


no carriages. There are express-wag- 
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ons, late ice-carts, out-of-town stages, 
or here and there a light rolling buggy, 
that seems running on to the end of the 
world. There are but few foot-passen- 
gers either, and they all go by without 
halting, and there is no indication in 
the steps of any man of them that he 
would be the doctor if he could. Thus 
one wears through the night uncom- 
forted, yet one does not usually die. I 
have also seen the doctors sitting in 
their 


offices expectant, and probably 
quite 


much that 
one went by without stopping. 
balances are kept. 


as distressed every 


So the 


The foregoing grievances are often 
put among the foolish humors of inva- 
pared with many of the droll fancies on 
record. Take the instance the 
elderly man who had been dying sud- 
denly for twenty years; whose last 
moments would probably amount to a 
calendar month, 
to an 
he pronounced a clever man, but added, 
pitifully, “1 only 
to my coing 


lids, but they are quite reasonable com- 


ol 


and his farewell words 


octavo volume. His physician 


y wish he would agree 
suddenly; I should not 
die a bit sooner for his giving me over.” 
It is evident the phys: not the 
insight, or he would have 
is heady maniac his way. 


would exclaim the constantly 
“all one’s nourish- 
sudden 


hing if once 


idiously 


into the sys- 
More famous were Johnson 
itable dried orange-peel, 

h his 


salts. Goethe, 


renouncing his Lotte, co- 
quetted with the idea of death, every 
night placing a very handsome dagger 
by his bed and making sundry attempts 
to push the point a couple of inches 
Not being able to do 
this comfortably, he concluded to live. 
Years after, 
grand 


| 
into his breast. 


when he sat assured on his 
poet throne, he must have smiled 
it, as with Karl August he “ talked 


of lovely things that conquer death.” 


+ 


at 


And still more refined and genuine was 
the vapor of the imaginative young girl 
who died of love for the Apollo Bel- 
vedere. 
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1udder at, when the very marrow con- 
geals and the nerves are sharp-whetted. 


“hen, Prometheus-like, one “ gnaws the 
h meditation”; the 0, al- 
disas- 
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should be tied in a hard 
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thorough, def 
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he stricken Lady of Milo. 
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health in essence. sickness only 


proverb says, gods 
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ulting of some wild character, who, 
baffled with this miserable mendicancy 


everywhere, 


was not an invalid. 
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idea that God le 
was probably too much excited to per- 
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fect his rhyme, and so tore out these 
ragged lines : — 


hells, 
1 meditate 


That God is well. 


Therefore makea valiant stand 
that ugly thing, disease. 
remedies, hasten to be out of it. Fight 
++ 


it off as long as possible, de wher 


you can, and refuse “to hang up your 
hat on the everlasting peg.” 

forced in all honorable ways. 

1 


} 1; , 
lailies ; know 


too ill, read the di 
measure of Congress, the price 
and the news the foreig 

Disabuse the world for once 

ditional invalid, who sits mewed up in 
blankets, and never goes where other 
people go, because it might hurt him. 
Be out among the activities ; don’t let 
the world get ahead, but keep along 
with the life of things. Then, if inva- 
lidism is to be accepted, meet it bravely 
and serenely as may be; and if death, 
then approach it loftily, for no one dies 
with his work undone, and no just-mind- 
ed person can wis! 


None should aspire to say, with 


to survive his ser- 
rice. 
the antiquated Chesterfield, “ Tyrawley 


and I have been dead these two years, 
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1ave it known.” 


yy they on whom the deep 
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not fallen, and who day by 
to the grand 
1 womanly es- 


in to “feel one’s self 


themselves 
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happy again to “excel in animation and 


relish of existence”; happy to have 


gathered so much strength and hope, 
the 


that, when begins the melody of 
i he joy of 


morning birds, ag: j 
the 
adventure and enterprise of the coming 
day, thrill through the heart. 


new dawn, with all the possible 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
“ | ) E seated, mistress, if you please,” 
») said Mrs. Gaunt, with icy civility, 
“and let me know to what | owe this 
extraordinary visit.” 
“| thank you, dame,” said Mercy, 
She 
“Why I have come 


“for indeed I am sore fatigued.” 
sat quietly down. 
It was to serve 


to your you, a 


keep my word with Ge 
“Will you kind 


] 
UOC AK 
sin ?”? M 
iain: 


said Mrs. Gaun 
tone, and with a look of her 
eye to match. 

felt chilled, 


“ Alas! 


hard to be receiv 


Merc 
to disguise it. 
“; 2 

| 


ill the way from La », with 


like lead, to do my duty, God 


ars stood in her eyes, and her 
ice was sweet a i 
le remonstr 
eliect. M 
she said, stii 
eem discourteou 
not to be in one 
1 do not see thi 
t I have a rig 


iterview 


t to be wy witness? 
If I can 
would you rather be cond 
than let me 


Alas! 


ur ler, 
‘e innocent ? 
‘Hate you, child? of course I hate 
We both 


, and hate one another. 


are of us flesh and 
And one 
] 


ana 


100C 


us is honest enough, incivil 


enough, to say so.” 

“Speak for yourself, dame,” replied 
Mercy, quietly, “for I hate 
and I thank God for it. 


you not; 


To hate is to 


be miserable. I’d liever be hated than 
to hate.” 

Mrs. Gaunt looked at her. “ Your 
words are goodly and wise,” said she; 
“ your face is honest, and your eyes are 
But, for all that, 
you hate me quietly, with all your 
heart. Human na- 
ture.” 


like a very dove’s. 
nature is human 


She 
a moment, then re sumed: 


“Tis so. But grace is grace.” 


was silent 
“7 ¥ 


time, when 


} 


not deny | you for a 
first I learned the man I 
had married had a wife, and you were 
unjust 
too indulgent to a 


did hate 


she. We that be women are too 


and 
hate. 

in prayer, and the God of 
Love, he did quench my most unreason- 
For 


me ; you never wronged me, nor 


have worn out my 


able hate. t was the man betrayed 
Toast - sc 1. » % - 
But you are right, madam; ’t is tru 


without 


| 
i 


grace is < as pitch. 
, and 
ber- 
> 


|, he was busy at my ear 
hispered me, ‘If the fools in Cu 
fault o’ thine: 
and thy 
be a Ci ld of 


r, what 
is lawful wife, 
ent child will 
> But, by God’s gra 
And I do defy him.” 
her chair, and 
wit! 
behind m 
the hangman sha 
have nnocent body, nor 
soul.” 
The movement was so unexpe 
the words and the look so simply noble 
that Mrs. Gaunt rose too, and € 


Laz 


l 
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upon her visitor with astonishment anc 


respect; yet still with a dash of doubt. 


it to herself, “ If 


cI 
ture what a mistre 
deceit 

‘int soon returned to her 
She 


gravely, and for the first time a li 


But 
quiet self. sat down, and said, 
coldly, as one who had deserved we 
and been received ill : ** Mistress G 
you are accused of murdering your hus- 
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band. ’Tis false; for two days ago I 


saw him alive.” 
“What do 


it, trembling all 


you say ” 
over. 

You have borne 
do not give way under 


*Be brave, madam. 


great trouble : 
He who has wronged us both— 
you his own 


joy. 


he who wedded under 


name of Griffith Gaunt, and 1 under 
the false 


no ! 


ne 


name of Thomas Leicester — 
e dead than we are; | saw 


: > 
ke to him, 


is 10r 
Mt 1 1 
him two days ago, and Sf 


and persuaded him to come to Carlisle 
do you justice.” 


ll 


town, and 
Mrs. Gaunt 


is ali 


“He 
O, 
God 
God 


, , 
her knees. 
God! 


1 
and 


i¢€ on 


ve; 


G is alive 


thank 


bless the tongue that tells me so. 
- B 


y Vint.” 


t 
ternally, Mercy 


rs of joy streamed down her 
Mercy’s 
yathetic cry of joy. 


flowed too. 


‘the bit of comfort 
» has come to my heavy 
blessed me.” 


nas 


said this very 


was in a rapt 


ne, * tor 


rdacdie tor the 


ver been 


1 
las neve 
akes 


e 


forgive 


never 


“Why in Cumberland more than in 
Lancashire ?” asked Mrs. Gaunt, biting 
her lip. 
rcy blushed faintly. She replied 
some delicacy, but did not alto- 


ince the matter. 


with 


ceth 1 
gener n 
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“ He knows I shall never punish him 
for what he has done to me.” 

“Why not? I begin to think he has 
wronged you almost as much as he has 
me.” 

“Worse, madam ; He has 
You are 
still his lawful wife, and none can point 
ut look at me. I 
all 


> made of me? 


worse. 


robbed me of my good name. 


the finger at 
an h 


you. 


onest girl, respected by 


was 
the parish. at 
The man that layad in 
and 
warm 
altar, to « 
here I 
neither maid, 
child on my arms that I do nothing 

¥, my poor innocent, | 


1 
my nouse, 
irt did 


] 
i (st 


I save », and so my he 


to him, — he blaspheme cls 
eceive and betray m 
forlorn cre 
] 


am, a 


poor 
wi Wi 


wife, nor OW ; 


cry over. 


low, because I wasa 


thee down | 

| hould see thee; ah me! 

1 up her voice, and wey 
nt looked at her 


re her, had a 


inno 
| > 1 
hey looked 
his every feature 
limbs and extremities a nanner 
of their sex, and, comprehending at last 
that to have been both of them wronged 
by one man was a bond of sympathy, 


not hate, the two wives of Griffith Gaunt 
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laid his child across their two laps, and 


wept over him together. 


task. 


said she, 


Mercy Vint took herself to 
“ ] am but a selfish woman,” 
“to talk or think of anything but that 
I came here for.” She then proceeded 
to Mrs. Gaunt by 


she proposed to secure her acquittal, 


show what means 


Gaunt into 


thout getting Griffith 


Gaunt listened and 
to 
her 


In 


with keen 


attention, untli she came 
1 } 


then she interrupted 


“ Don’t spare him for 
-e Id trounce j 
then forgi 
shall 1 


poor 


“an 


y,” said Mercy, 
him; but I am different. 
forgive him; but I ama 

and o 
ume is Mercy 


truth, I was t 


ve 
ever 
hand at 
revenging. I always 


rudence, after my 
7-2 


something tl 
and not 
So with j 
lied out after me so many j 
quality 
ler my skin; 
see folk smart, let 
blow. What, shall I 
God, and punish the evil-doe 


Noa 


yW 

Of course I 
He was 
, and a kind one. 


2 when I see clear. 
| him, — loved hi 
to 


moment | 


im dearly. 
husband 
how basely he 
leceived us | 
> turn agains 
— 
him. 


Heavet 


im K 
believe me 


) 
of; for, 
times be beside yo 
My heart it lay like 
ad till I heard your story, and found I 
sould do you a good turn, — you that he 
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I read 
fear me 


had wronged, as well as me. 
your beautiful eyes; but nay, 
not; I’m not the woman to pine for 
the fruit that is my neighbor’s. All I 
ask for on earth is a few kind words 
and looks you. You are gentle, 
and I am simple; but we are both one 
flesh and blood, and your lovely wet 
Dame 


iron 


eyes do prove it this moment. 
miles 
all 


was ten 
am 


-I ne’er 
} 


Gaunt — Kate - 
from home afore, and I 


come 
o serve thee. O, give 
¢ that can do me good 


a 
thing 


this wea 
me the one 
I pine 


in this world, the one 


for, — a little of your love.” 
The words were scarce out of her lips, 
Mrs. Gaunt 

ously round the neck with bot! 


laid 


when 


le - + 
caught her impetu- 
] 


1 hands, 
her on that erring but noble 
1 kissed her eagerly. 

another again and 


and 
heart of hers, an 


They kissed one 


er one another. 
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aga 


, and wept ov 
And now Mrs. Gaunt, who did noth- 
ing by halves, could not make enough 
ercy Vint. She ordered supper, 
ate with her, to make her eat. 
Menteith offered Mercy a bed; 
but Mrs. Gaunt said she must lie with 
her, she and her child. 

“What,” said she, “think you I ll 
let you my sight? Alas! who 
you and I shall ever be 


> BA 
Ol i 
and 
Mrs 


out of 
1 
<nows when 
iid Mercy, thoughtfully. 
, never.” 

in one bed, and held each 
all night, and talked 
and in the morning 


ch 


“In this worl 
They slept 
other by the hand 
to one another, 


> +} +) PP + mur } 
knew each the other’s story, and ea 


the other’s mind and character, better 
than their oldest acquaintances knew 
either the one or the other. 


CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE trial began again; and the court 
was crowded to suffocation. All eyes 
were bent on the prisoner. She rose, 
calm and quiet, and begged leave to 
say a few words to the court. 

Mr. Whitworth objected to that. She 
had concluded her address yesterday, 
and called a witness. 
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But I 


> yet 


have not examined 
You come somewhat out 


f, we will hear you. 
soner. I thank you, my lord. It 
‘to withdraw an The 


was heard by the side 


error. 
I said, yesterday, 
j homas Lei- 

I find I was mistaken: 
help 
by that Griffith Gaunt I am 


was uttered by my 


of assassinating. 
xtraordinary admission caused 
a great sensation in court. 


] ] ] ry 
ookeda vel 


rhe judge 
and Ser- 
court 
“She 
round her own neck. 


believed 


erave and sad; 
LV tchir 
geant itshire, 


{ who cam 
just then, whispered his junior, 
has put the rope 

vould never have 

. I will only add, that a per- 
son came into the town last night, who 
knows a great 


mysterious business than I 


deal more about this 


pose, therefore, alter the 
defence ; and to 


lord, who 


Save your 


me, I shall call but a single witness. 
stonishment caused by this 
upse of the defence was in 


abated, she called “ Mercy 


vas the usual stir and strug- 


um, Sé¢ lf-posse ssed 


fa comely young wo- 
She 


imined by the prisoner 


court. was 
or this fashion. 

‘“‘ Where do you live ?” 

“ At the 


ul 


* Packhorse,’ near Allerton, 


” 


Griffith 


Do you know Mr. 


Madam, I do. 


Was he at your place in 


. Yes, madam, on the thirteenth 
On that day he left for 


4, On foot, or on horseback ? 
On horseback. 
With boots on, or shoes ? 
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Mercy. He had a pair of new boots 
on. 

Prisoner. Do you know Thomas 
Leicester ? 

Mercy. A pedler called at our house 
on the eleventh of October, and he 
said his name was Thomas Leicester. 

Prisoner. 


Mercy. 


How was he shod ? 
In hobnailed shoes. 
Which way 


Prisoner. went he on 


leaving you? 

Mercy. Madam, he went northwards ; 
I know no more for certain. 

Prisoner. When did you Mr. 
Gaunt last? 

Mercy. Four days ago. 

Fudge. What is that? You saw him 
alive four days ago? 

Mercy. Ay, my lord ; the last Wednes- 
day that ever was. 


see 


At this the people burst out into a 
loud, agitated murmur, and their heads 
went to and fro all the 


crier cried 


time. In vain 
the threatened. The 
noise rose and surged, and took its 
It went down gradually, as 
amazement gave way to curiosity ; and 


and 
course. 


then there was a remarkable silence ; 
and then the silvery voice of the pris- 
oner, and the mellow tones of the wit- 
ness, appeared to penetrate the very 
walls of the building, each syllable of 
those two beautiful speakers was heard 
so distinctly. 

Prisoner. Be so good as to tell the 
court what passed on Wednesday last 
Gaunt and you, rela- 


tive to this charge of murder. 


between Griffith 
Mercy. 1 let him know one George 

Neville had come from Cumberland in 

h of him, and had told me you lay 

in Carlisle 

der. I did urge ! ride at 

to Carlisle, and show himself; bu 


sear 
“1 


jail charged with his mur- 


once 


refused. He made li 
I told him ni 


stances looked ugly, and 


Then 


in peril. Then he said ; 
found 


10w himself on 


were to be 


; : 
would sl 


no peril; for 
| 


ruilty. th 
guilty, ten 


{ you 


the instant. The Id 


not worthy the name of a mal 


him he was 


and if 
he would not go, I would 
by all means,” said he, “and I1’ll give 


* Go you, 
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Jack 


you a writing that will clear her. 
l be 1 knows 


that 


Houseman will be thers 
my hand; and so does the sheriff, and 
half the grand jury at the least.” 
Prisoner. hat writing ? 
Mercy. T have. Here 
soner. Be pleased to read it. 
Fudge. Stay a minute. Shall you 
prove it to be his handwriti 
Prisoner. as many 
Then let that stand over for 
present. Let me see it. 
It was handed up to 


showed it to 


him; and he 


the sherifi, who said he 
thought it was Griffith Gaunt’s writ- 
ing. 


he paper was then id out to the 


It ran as follows: 


r 
jury. 


Griffith 


all men, that I, 
Gaunt, Esq., of ind Hern- 


Bolt 
shaw Castle, in the county of Cumber- 
land, am alive and well ; and the 


' 
I 
] 
I 


matter 
which 
Cumberland befell il :-—I 
Hernshaw Castle i: ie dead of 


as sO puzzled the good folk in 
left 
night 
Why, 
is no man’s business but mine. I found 


upon the fifteenth 


11.7 } 1 
> Stavie i1OCKCC ; norse, 


ind went on foot 


r. 


1 
1. 
A 


a Sec 


own, not choos- 
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ing to be seen by those who were com- 
from the 


ne 
gone, 


ing to his aid, I hastened 


My happiness being 


smitin 


place. 


my conscience me sore, 


and g 
and not knowing whither to turn, I 
took to drink, and fell into bad ways, 
and lived like a brute, and not a man, 
for six weeks or more; so that I never 
that had 


od fortune 


least 1 deserved it: 


the ¢g 


> 


fallen on me when 


knew of 
Gaunt of Coggle- 


swade making of me his heir. 


I mean by old Mr. 
But one 
day at Kendal I saw Mercy Vint’s ad- 
and I went to and 
lay in Carlisle 
But I 


nd nowise to 


vertisement ; her, 


learned that my wife 
jail for my supposed murder. 
say that she is innocent, a 


blame in this matter: for I deserved 
every har 1 she ever 
and as for killing, she is 


her tong 


man with 
heart to killa fl 


pearl oi WO 


Ways was, —the ] 


a virtuous, innocent, and noble 


have lost 


fault, n 


a right to 


my 


Whoever molests he 
led regard 
and no frier 
and I his —to the death. 


“ GRIFFITH 


O, you know what I 
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Are you not to be paid for tell- 
his romance ? 
Nay, sir, I ask naught for 
truth. 
orth. You were in the prison- 
iny y¢ sterday ? 
Yes, sir, I visited her in the 


rth. And there concerted this 


> 


nce f: 

Well, sir, for that matter, I 

told her that her man was alive, and I 
did offer to be her witness. 
Waittworth 
Me 
tis 


eyond money to 


For naught ? 
For no money or reward, if 
that mean. 


you Why, ’tis a joy 


clear an innocent 


body, and save her life ; and that satis- 
faction is mine this day. 


th (sarcastically). These 


are fine sentiments for a person 
Confess that Mrs. 


Gaunt primed you with all that. 


in your condition. 
Nay, sir, I left home in that 
» I had not come atall. Be- 
i long journey for one 
and this dear child 
> Way. 
boiling with indig1 
, mper and 
attack that time. 
sa 
the jury to 
ith Gaunt, Esquire, a 


x his face in 

his wife with- 
‘ken ? 
hope to be 
the naked truth. 


Mr. Gaunt 


I do 
pcak 
ect to you, 


gainst my will. 


rth. Murdered, quotha. That 
I ’d have you to know 
lers here, not do them. 

am glad to hear that, sir, 
ly’s account. 

th. Come, come. You pre- 

Griffith 

adver- 


discovered this 


by means of an 
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tisement. If so, produce the adver- 
tisement. 

Mercy Vint colored, and cast a swift, 
uneasy glance at Mrs. Gaunt. 

Rapid as it was, the keen eye of the 
counsel caught it. 

“ Nay, do not look to the culprit for 
orders,” said he. 


fess the truth. 


“ Produce it, or con- 
Come, you never adver- 
tised for him.” 

“ Sir, I did advertise for him.” 

“ Then produce the advertisement.” 

“Sir, I will not,” said Mercy, calm- 
ly. 

“Then I shall 
commit you.” 


move the court to 


“ For what offence, if you please ?” 

“For perjury and contempt of court.” 

“T am guiltless of either, God knows. 
But 1 will 


ment.” 


not show the advertise- 
Fudge. This is very extraordinary. 

Perhaps you have it not about y 

My lord, the truth is I have 

Sut, if I 


this 


Mercy. 
it in 1 show it, it 
whit 
clearer, and ’t will open the wounds of 


ny bosom. 


will not make matter one 


wo poor women. ’T is not for myself. 
sut, O my lord, look at her 
not gone through grief enow ? 


{ 
t 
i 


Hath she 


The appeal was made with a quiet, 


touching earnestness, that affected ev- 


ery hearer. But the judge had a duty 
to perform. ‘“ Witness,” 
well; but 


prisoner an injury 


said he, “ you 


mean indeed you do the 
by withholding this 


paper. 


Be good enough to produce it 
at once.” 
Pri. 


my lord. 


rh). Obey 


r 
ee | 


(with a deep si 


P 


Mercy (with a patient sigh). There, 

sir, may the Lord forgive you the use- 

less mischief you are doing. 
Whitworth. 1 


young woman. 


am doing my duty, 


And yours is to tell 
the whole truth, and not a part only. 


That is true, 


VWercy (acquiescing). 
sir. 

Whitworth. Why, what is this? °T 
is not Mr. Gaunt you advertise for in 
these papers. °*T is Thomas Leicester. 

Fudge. What is that? I don’t un- 
derstand. 

Whitworth. Nor I neither. 
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Fudge. Let me see the papers. "Tis not his mistress, or I should not be 
Thomas Leicester sure enough. here. 

Whitworth. And you mean to swear Whitworth. You don’t know whether 
that Griffith Gaunt answered an ad- you were married to the man or not? 
vertisement inviting Thomas Leices- Mercy. 1donotsayso. But— 

esitated, and cast a piteous look 

Mercy. 1 do. Thomas Leicester was at Mrs. Gaunt, who sat boiling with in- 
the name he went by in our part. dignation. 

Whitworth. What? what? Youare J his look, the prisoner, who had 

i d herself with difficulty, 

lace or a time for , With scarlet cheeks and flashing 
lhimself Thom- eyes, in defence of her witness, and 
her prudence to tl l 

Here the business was interrupte ‘Fie, sir,” she cried. “The 
again by a multitudinous 
excited voices. Eve rybody wa 
pering astonishment to his neig 
And the whisper of a great crowd has .now, m l, that my miserable hus- 
the ct of a loud murmur. i nd married her under 

Whitworth. O, he called himself he false n 1¢ had taken. She has 
Thomas Leicester, did >? Ther he I ‘tificate in her bosom. 

it makes you think he i sriffith ray make : w it, whether she 
Gaunt? i 


M 


‘ to save 
is such 
lush for 
annot see his 
ble witness, a 
jiety, purity, unself- 
Yes, sir, you 
hat she was as 
for you are 0 
the first 


1 ’ 


*(Go back 


er to for- ity. ‘shame! for shame 
, and I ne those rare women 
last Wednes- r whole sex, and embellisl 


You seem ‘ivilege of excha ¢ words 
i here on the w 
her with due 
} reverence ; 
measured you both, and 
as much your superior as she i 
burst was 


i@1ious fire and 


was self-possessed enough 


It was like a furious 
weeping over the court. 
Mr. Whitworth, pale with anger, 
] + 


Indeed, I hardly know; but merely said: “Madam, the good taste 





y+ 


Grifith Gaunt 


marks I leave the court to 


yn. But you cannot be al- 


give evidcence in 


your own 


t in hers I will,” said Mrs. 
‘No power shall hinder 
Had you not 


imining the witness: 


Let me see your mar- 
», if you have one? 
inded to him. 


Leicester 


know that 
Griffith 


do you 
was 


5 | e 7 ° , } 
she has told you he 


? 
val 


etters signed Thomas 


ure, and I desire 


4] 
ni the 


4 thar . 
weeiner as n 
ry1 llir 
1 travelling 


and 


You 
You 


ness 


have 
have 
de- 
himself a 
om fear of 
crown isa 

} on which 
safely convict, even if 


defence at all. Under 


, OW, Fe alousy. 
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other circumstances I might decline to 
receive evidence at second-hand that 
Griffith Gaunt is alive. But here such 
evidence is sufficient, for it lies on the 
crown to prove the man dead; but you 
have only proved that he was alive on 
the fifteenth of October, and that since 
then somebody is dead with shoes on. 
This somebody appears on the balance 
of proof to be Thomas Leicester, the 
pedler; and he has never been heard 
Then 
say you cannot carry the case further. 


What 


of since, and Griffith Gaunt has. 


» not a leg to stand on. 

say you, Brother Wiltshire ? 
Wiltshire. My lord, I think there is 
no case against the prisoner, and am 
hankful to ye 


ur lordship for relieving 
me of a very unpleasant task. 


The question of guilty or not guilty 


ut to the jury, who in- 


ht the prisoner in not 


Catharine Gaunt, you leave 


without a stain, and with 


and sympathy. I 


ear and pain you 


you have been 


for a_ hasty 


bitter lesson; and 


a well- 
‘ 


tO your Many virtues 


rose from his seat, and | 
She courtesied 
and retired. 


hen said a few words to Mercy 


¢ woman, I have no words to 


1s you deserve. You have 

he beauty of the female char- 
d ‘ : 

e add, the beauty of the 


You 


] 
nay 


way 
*1] ] © thes 1 
pe you wl there; Dut aiso 


} 


sh the guilty person, on whom we 


wasted so much pity.” 


“Me, my lord? 


would not harm a 


— 1° +) 
Food til woria; Dt 


+3 kt : ” 
and God biess thee. 
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Thus abruptly ended a trial 
st | 


first, had looked so formidable for the 


‘he judge now retired for some re- 

nent, and while he was gone Sir 
rge Neville dashed up to the Town 
] in hand, and rushed in by 
»’s door, with a pedler’s 
| 


uscovered 


. 1 
in the 


spot where 


to show it 


Car h of Mrs. 


jailer’s house. 


at first sight of the lat- 


was a universal shak- 


Gaunt 
Toa. 
yusly 


to- 


turn 


“ed, madam,” 


1 ‘ 
“aAKS Wise 


I grimly. 
I ll steal 

in the dead of night. No, mis- 
ypulace, that howls and hisses 
strong against the weak, you 
have no part in my triumph; ’t is 
sacred to honored 
not 


acclamations. 


il 
my friends. You 
me with your hootir you shall 
disgrace me with your 
Here I stay till Mercy Vint, my guar- 

dian angel, leaves me forever.” 
She then requested Sir George to 
order his horses back to the inn, and 


the coachman was to hold himself in 
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readiness to start when the whole town 
should be asleep. 

Meantime, a courier was despatched 
to Hernshaw Castle, to prepare for Mrs. 
Gaunt’s reception. 

Mrs. Menteith made a bed up for 
Mer y Vint, 
the coast was 

It was a sad 

Even Mercy, who had 


and at midnight, when 


clear, came the parting. 


one. 
reat -com- 


1 not then restrair rs. 
sweet and touching 
ure, wed 


this, that they should 


se sorrt 


’s face no more.” 
mpanied Mrs. Gaunt 
She drew back into her corner of the 


carriage, and was very silent and ds- 


ter one or two attempts at conver- 
sation, | judeed it wisest, and even 
most polite, to respect her mood. 
At last sh 
it, I cannot bear it.” 
“ Why, what is amiss?” 


e burst out, “I cannot bear 
inquired Sir 


Why, ’t is all 

irtless, so ungrate- 
poor angel go home to 
she has 
not 
any : 


alone, 


now 
n. Sir George, do 


ervalue your 


com 


but if you would but take her home, 


of taking me! Poor 


1 
i 


thing, 
yut when the excitement 
over, and she 
road all alone, 
will be! My heart 
know I am 

ask 


; but then you are a true cheva- 


she is brave ; 


ler good tion 1S 


goes back the we iry 
what desolation it 
bleeds for her. I 
conscionable woman, to 
thing 
lier ; you always were, and you saw her 
merit directly. O, do pray leave 

to slip unnoticed into Hernshay 

tle, and do you accompany my 

Will 
you, dear °T would be 
such a load off my heart.” 


factress to her humble home. 


Sir George ? 


To this appeal, uttered with trem- 
g moist eyes, Sir George 


He declined to 


bling lip and 

i } 4 ~ - - tar 
replied in character. 
desert Mrs. Gaunt, until he had seen 


her safe home ; but, that done, he would 





1866. ] / 
ide back to Carlisle and escort Mercy 
home. 
Mrs. Gaunt sighed, and said she was 
and should kill 

he was a good 

r could make 

re | } “ You 


miles with an 
1 Sa 

py man to have an op- 
mplying with your de- 


mure reply. 


the honor 


y moment 
d Hernshaw 
drove up to 


with 


blazing 
] f 

! SOItly 

, @Van 

read, ° You 


for not leav- 


the hall, to 
amongst 

iven hon- 

est it u \ il sstimony at 

trial, l ] 

had « 

pros 

had im- 

pulse, since 

that mi Accor 

ingly » witnesses, dressed in their 
hall, 


ances, quaking in- 


best, st with the others in the 
and 
wardly 
Mrs. Gaunt entered the hall leaning 
She scarcely 


upon any of her ser- 


on Sir Georce’s arm. 
a look 


but m 


courtesy in return, and passed on ; only 


bestowe 
vants, ide them one sweeping 


George felt her taper fingers just 


made him partake of some sup- 
per, and then this chevalier des dames 
rode home, snatched a few hours’ sleep, 
put on the yeoman’s suit in which he 
had first visited the * Packhorse,” and, 
arriving at Carlisle, engaged the whole 
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inside of the coach; for his orders 
were to console, and he did not see his 
way clear to do that with two or three 
ers listening to every word. 


tr ¢ 
strang 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


A GREAT change was observable in 
Mrs. Gaunt after this fiery and chas- 
tening ordeal. In a she 
She 
not allow 


and 


time 
had been taught many lessons. 
learned that the law will 


short 


had 


even a woman to 


everything with impunity. 


‘en in < urt of justice, and seen 


} ] - } irl 
» SOvDeCTIY, and uri) 


cusation is sifted ther 


annihilated ; which, el 
is. Meml never 
have invented a court of justice, 
found 


bless in that 


ewhere, it never 
‘of a sex that could 
she 
and 
her 
Finally, she 


had omething to revere 


other sex to which 
erring husband belonged. 
encountered in Mercy Vint a wo- 
whom she recognized at 
*r moral superior. The 


ire and well-governed spirit 


once as 
contact of 
told 
wonderfully upon her. She gan to 
watch her l 


high 


her 
spirit. 

sive offenc« 
She took 
little 


was 


some 
She 


WOl ld 


excuses even 


resolved to retire 


altogether 


bowed her head 


versity. Her features, al 


but somewhat too haug now 


vere 
softened and embellishec yond 
scription by a mingled expression 
srief, humility, and resignation. 

She never mentioned her husb 
but it is not to be supposed she never 


She waited the cot 


thoucht of him. irse 
of events in dignified and patient si- 
lence. 

the 
and 
first, 
am at 
your service,” said he; “but not if I 


As for Griffith Gaunt, he was in 

lawyers, Atkins 
He wa the 

a friend of him. “I 


two 


hands of 
Houseman. ited on 
and made 
am to be indicted 

burned in the hand.” 


for bigamy, and 
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“These fears are idle,” said Atkins. 
“Mercy Vint declared in open court 
she will not proceed against you.” 

“ Ay, but there ’s my wife.” 

“ She will keep quiet ; 1 have House- 
man’s word for it.” 

* Ay, but there’s the 
eral.” 


Attorney-Gen- 
*O, he will not move, unless he is 
driven. We must use alittle influence. 


Mr. Houseman is of my mind, and he 
has the ear of the county.’ 
To be brief, it was represented in high 

+} + ; ] + n = , | 
quarters that to indict Mr. Gaunt would 
only Mrs. Gat 


no good; and so Houseman 


open nt’s wounds afresh, 
and do 
found means to muzzle the Attorney- 
General. 


weeks 


Just three after the trial, 
Griffith Gaunt, Esg. reappeared pub- 
licly. The piace of hi ppearance 
id set 


was Coggleswade. le me al 
] i with 


about finis nsion 
ged an 
and 


1 

inters, 

e dec- 

mansion, 

and laying ot 
This 

Gaunt, wh 1 word. 


; 


But at las ne day cat to 


Mrs. 


ne a letter 


Gaunt, 


well-known 


Upon my hx will n : le you ; 
ut show myself al 
“Your penitent and very humble 
servant, 
“ GRIFFITH GAUNT.” 
The messenger was to wait for her 
reply. 
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This letter disturbed Mrs. Gaunt’s 
sorrowful tranquillity at once. She was 
much agitated, and so undecided that 
she sent the messenger away, and told 
him to call next day. 

Then she sent off to Father Francis 
to beg his advice. 

But her courier returned, late at night, 
to say Father Francis was away from 
home. 

Rose, and said to 
her, “ My darling, papa wants us to go 


Then she took 


to his new house, and leave dear old 


Hernshaw; I know not what to say 
about that 


“ Tell 


dictatorially 


What do you say ?” 

him to come to us,” said Rose, 
“Only,” (lowering her 
“if he is 


had 


1© amuses 


little voice very 
] 


and 


suddenly, 


naughty 


) 
won’t, why then we 


better go to 


me.’ 


him; for 


“As you please,” said Mrs. Gaunt ; 


and sent 


her husband this reply : — 
“Sir,— Rose and I are agreed to 
defer to your judgment and obey your 
know 
what day you will require us; and I 


wishes. Be pleased to let me 


must trouble you to send a carriage. 
“TI am, sir, 

“ Your faithful wife and humble servant, 
“ CATHARINE GAUNT.” 


pointed day, a carriage and 


wheeling up to the door. 
' 
hicle was gorgeously embla- 


nd the servants in 


rich liv- 
1 finery glittering in the 
elossy coats of the horses, 


ise M istress Rose. 
stone steps, and 
lelight. Her 


tis 


1 back in the carriage, and 
closed her 


eyes, yet not so close but 


now and then a tear would steal out, as 


she thought of the past. 

They drove up under an avenue to a 
noble mansion, and landed at the foot 
of some marble steps, low and narrow, 
but of vast breadth. 


As they mounted these, a hall door, 
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through which the carriage could have He came to her. 


passed, was flung ypen, and discovered “Vou need not run away from me,” 


r 


the servants all drawn up to dohonor said she: “I did not come into 

. , 
be 
en :e gave him her hand 
by the hand; 1e ‘ od anc etly enous but O so coldly! 


courtesied down to the ground . e for nothing m 


yo 
to their mistress. ise to quarrel with you. Let us 
S 1A Y *. 


he received this homage with digni riffth. “ you ever have 


fied courtesy, and her eye stole round pleasure of gr 


ry door was opened hastily, 


neet her— Father 


even dine 
But it 
no nearer. 
its lovi 


suppress all ei 


+ ‘ 


l to estrange tl 


cted the pai 


1 ] 
play, ana act 


T0209 
ade. 


erceptible ef 
‘ 


yet there is1 


i some 


made no repl 


= An 


came out directly. 
her own apar nts. fith had observed, at last, what 
some time Griffitl sed females in the house had seen 
al ee, ee ies is , Mrs. Gaunt v 
whenever he saw her coming. months ago, that Mrs. Gaunt v 
One day she caught him at it, j 


beckoned him. He now communicated this to Father 
VOL. XVIII. —NO. 109. 
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Francis, with a voice of agony, and 
looks to match. 
“All the better, my son,” 
“’t will be 
, 


I hope it will be a fine 


the 


tie 


said 

renial priest: unother 

yetween you. 
» te 

obs« rving a certain hideous expression 


inherit your estates.” Then, 

distorting Griffith’s face, he fixed his 
full 

“Are you not cured yet of th 


eyes on him, and said, sternly, 
it mad- 
ness ol! yours © 

“No, no, no,” said 
catingly ; “but why did 
mer 

“ You had better ask 

“Not I. She will re 
nothing to her 


so, yet | 


now. 
o 1 
nov 1Ca 


would 
lips.” 

In spite of this wise 
torture he was in drov 


strate with her on her s 


meekne 
knife. 
for bre: 
her, with : leep °ToO 
tured to mention the mat 
All 
redouble 


for her health. 


he did in that 


to 


le 
ic 


direction was 
attentions and solicituc 


1: 
nis 


The relation b , ‘se two was 


to 
table 


strange things 

watch Mrs. Gaunt rise from the 
and walk heavily to the door, and her 
obse- 


husband dart to it and open it 


quiously, and receive only a very for- 


mal reverence in return, won- 


ll this was to end. 
! 


ler how 
caer how ; 


However, un 
change was gradually going on; and 


one afternoon, to it surprise, 


isk 


fith if he would come to Mrs. Gaunt’s 


h S gre: 


Mrs. Gaunt’s maid came to Grif- 


apartment. 
He found her seated in her bay-win- 


Griffith Gaunt ; or, 


Fealousy. [ November, 


dow, among her flowers. She seemed 
all of a sudden, and 


smiled on him her exquisite smile of 


another woman 


days gone by. 
] 


“Come, sit beside me,” she, 


“in this beautiful window that you have 
given me. 
“ Sit 


Kate?” said Grif- 
fith. “ Nay, let me kneel at your knees: 


beside you, 
ha sc fy pl » 
that 1s my place. 
“ As you will,” 
the 


You 


and 
“* Now 


and I are two 


said she, softly; 
continued, in same tone: 
fools. 

r in 
th of 
ther of 
ifraid 
1 am 
body 
t all; 


ashamed to own to you or any 
else that I love you, in spite of i 


1e! a wretch like 


I cannot be 


me, 
impossible. 
rs. Gaunt, “ love is 
common sense. 

ike your jealousy, poor 
mother loves her 

all you have 

I might not say as 


ght we should be long 
something tells me I 
I never felt so be- 


at Hernshaw. After 


pent more happy years there 


| . sii <i 
than most wives ever know. |! you 


rry tor what you have done. 


I die and leave t! 


y forgiveness, and my 


Kiss me, poor jealous fool; for 
for | and love thee with 


vive 
And even wi 


sorrowful 


words bowed herself and 
his arms, and he kiss 


bitterly 


quietly 


and cried over her: bi 


But she was comparatively calm. 
| 


she said to herself, ‘The end 
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eminent practitioners from London, one 


of whom was a gray-headed man, the 
other singularly young for the fame he 
had obtained. But then he was a gen- 
uine enthusiast in his art. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


GRIFFITH, white as a ghost, and un- 


able to shake off the forebodings Catha- 
i walked 


room ; and, 


ini val iny 
unicated to him, 


and down the 


endadance was 


orably, and, 
joy, a healthy 
it two o'clock in the 


mother was reported 


, 
aiarm. 
Grifi 


ana 


Griffith 


*“ What is wrong, 


] 


sudden hemorr] 


much ex! 


sink, unless 
occur tos 
Griffi 
take fortune, 
t ] '>» 
save hx ive her! 

id the voune doc 
said the young doc- 
. +1] 
you will 


make mat- 


is one chance to 
save her; but my professional brethren 


pr judiced against it. However, 


they ha 


ve consented, at my earnest re- 


She 


° $f 
> il 


quest, to refer my proposal to you. 


is si blooc 


conse! o my ening a vein 
Ithy blood from a living 
hers, I will undertake the 
You had better come 


transfusing 


subject into 


operation. and 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 
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see her; will be 


judge.” 


you more able to 
“Let me lean on you,” said Griffith. 
And the strong wrestler went tottering 
up the stairs. There they showed him 
poor Kate, white as the bed-clothes, 
breathing hard, and with a pulse that 
hardly moved. 
Griffith looked at her horror-struck. 
“ Death got hold 
ling,” he “ Snatch 


away! for God’s sake, snatch her 


has 
screamed. 


irom 
2 98 


him ! 


The young doctor whipped off his 
coat, and bared his arm. 

“ There,” he cried, “‘ Mr. Gaunt con- 
sents. Now, Corrie 
lancet, and hold this tube as I tell you ; 


be quick with the 
; 
warm it first in that wz 
Here came an interruption. Gri 
Gaunt griped the young doctor’s 
and, with an agonized and ugly e 
sion of countenance, cried out, “ Wh: 
] What right have you to 


lose blood for her? 


“The 


art better 


right of a man who loves his 


than his blood,” cried Ash- 
ley, with enthusiasm. 
Griffit] coat and waist- 


tore off his 


to the elbow. 
“Take every drop I have. No 


coat, and bared his arm 

man’s 

blood shall enter her veins but - 

And the 
} 


dou 


nine. 
e creature seemed to swell to 
le his size, as, with flushed cheek 
and sparkling eyes, he held out a bare 
arm corded like a blacksmith’s, and 
white as a duchess’s. 

The doctor eyed the magnifi- 
cent limb a moment with rapture; then 


young 


fixed his apparatus and performed an 
operation which then, as now, was im- 


He 


th Gaunt’s bright red 


possible in theory ; only he did it. 
sent some of Griff 
blood smoking hot into Kate Gaunt’s 
veins. 

This done, he watched his patient 
closely, and 


administered stimulants 


from time to time. 
She hung between life and death for 
But at ] 


hours. she 
spoke, and, seeing Griffith sitting beside 


noon next day 


her, pale with anxiety and loss of blood, 
she said: “My dear, do not thou fret. 
] 


I died last night. I knew I should. 
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But they gave me another life; and 


shall. live to a hundred. 


They showed her the little boy ; and, 


now | 


at sight of him, the whole woman made 


up her mind to live. 


And live she did. And, what is very 


remarkable, her convalescence was 


rapid than on any former occa- 


is from a talkative nurse she first 


that Griffith | iven his blood 
ing at the time, 


happy smile, 


im after that, 


i, LOOK 


she 


loving 
now he had given 
th hee 


a: 
nim as 


to throw 


But 


quite s 


chapel to the house, 
suaded Francis to become the chaplain. 


Thus they had a peacemaker, and a 


Griffith Gaunt; or, Fealousy. 


[ November 


, 


friend, in the house, and a man severe 
in morals, but candid in religion, and 
an inexhaustible companion to them 
and their children. 
nd so, after that terrible storm, this 
2d the even tenor of a peace- 
till the olive - branches 
m, and the happy years 
st obliterated that one 
and made it seem a mere 


credible dream. 


esolation f 
k, and tl 


ae ae ’ 
ty GOWN her ¢ 


a passen; 


e, and ente 


gave him her hand 
ned away 


! y her pretty 
irried her hand respectfully 


and his manly heart begar 
is suffering virtue, — so 
1 


ive, so dignified, 


rm over tl 


so meek. He was 


no longer a young man; he began to 


This tone, 


h 


talk to her like a friend. 


and the soft, sympathetic voice in whic 


a gentleman speaks to a woman in 
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trouble, unlocked her heart; and for 
the first time in her life she was led to 
talk about herself. 

Sh . 


t Id 


to h 


She 
to 


+} } . 
youtn, ner 


opened her heart im. 


him she not the 

Her 
love of occupation, 
What she mourned 
of esteem, and the blot 


was woman 
ny man. 
would 
ouch. 
ild. At that she drew the 


sderne 
tenderness, 


— ihle 
sxXpressibDit 


half-defiant air, closer 


would 
“As 


s respected 


assured her she 


eem of none but fools. 
lhe, “I alway 

I revere you. You area 

an angel.” 

,” said Mercy, gravely, “be 

friend, not my enemy.” 


he, “sure you 


r ene- 


ce took the hint, given, as it 
gravely and decidedly ; and 


showed her his respect by 
her as 


aid much atten- 


| 
i 
had been a princess. He 


handed her in; 
- to eat here, and to drink 


he inn where the pas- 


ut, and 


-) nigl t, he showed 
secured her superi- 
nsole her he could not; 
he sense of utter desola- 
eliness with which she start- 
lisle. She told him so in 
lescanted on the goodness 
a friend in 


kind to me, 

*“ Now Heaven 

and give you many 
well spent.” 

said a word 

ink deep into Sir 

nd he went 


t 


e to sieep 


ing of her, and asking himself was 
» nothing he could do for her. 

Next Sir George 
Mercy and her babe 


in tried an 


morning handed 


into the coach ; 
and t L 
] alue she set on him. 


, or, Fealousy. 
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not get in, so Mercy thought she had 
seen the last of him. 

“ Farewell, good, kind George,” said 
she. “ Alas! there’s naught but meet- 
ing and parting in this weary world.” 
The tears stood in her sweet eyes, 


she thanked him, not with words 
yut with the soft pressure of her 


womanly hand. 


He slipped 
| 


up behind the coach 
was ashamed of himself, and his 
warmed to her more and more. 
As soon the coach stopped, my 
lord opened th to 
alight. Her eyes were very red; he saw 
that. She and with 
surprise and pleasure. 

“Why, I thought I had lost you for 


said she. 


as 
e door for Mercy 


beamed 


started, 


good,” “Whither are you 
going? to Lancaster?” 

“Not quite so far. I am going to 
the ‘ Packhorse.’ ” 

Mercy opened her eyes, and blushed 
high. Sir George saw, and, to divert 
her suspicions, told her merrily to be- 
ware of making objections. “Iam only 
a sort of servant in the matter. ’T was 
Mrs. Gaunt ordered me.” 

“1 might have guessed it,” said Mer- 
cy. “Bless her; she knew I should 
be lonely.” 

“She was not easy till she had got 
rid of me, I assure you,” said Sir George. 
“ So let us make the best on ’t, for she 
that likes to have her own 


1aQCy 
4 


is a lady 


»is anoble creature. George, I 
never regret anything I have done 


, nd 
yr. And 


ungrateful. 
he sting of ingrati 2 


have felt 


she will not | 


Have you?” 


“ No,” said Sir >; “T have es- 


Geor: 
caped t by never doing any good 
actions.” 
“TI doubt you are telling me a lie,” 
said Mercy Vint. 
She looked 
as Mrs. Gaunt’s representative, and 


now upon Sir George 


prattled freely to him. Only now and 


then ib] 


t ubie came ove er, at d 
t 
Ch 


her 
she took a quiet cry without cer- 
emony. 

As for Sir George, he sat and studied, 
and wondered at her. 
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jut I wronged him, and 
I shall pay my 


bowed, and reti 
l ly mortified. 
hed. 

i ynsolate 

and 


, PC od 


1; for she knew Paul 


ir no com irison with 


1 1 > U 
K leave 
nN did 


erence 
. ° 2 
yas he ought. “I understand 
-ver been here.” 
olored, but made no reply; 
r George was sorry he had taunt- 


y I saw you, her. He followed her about, and 


but not a 


lnow llove showed her great attention, 
I f love. 

were fine trout streams in the 

borhood, and he busied himself 

in the evening read aloud 


and waited to see Paul Car- 


word 
was 
love, 
Lan- 
1 few 
return, and by 


ps Paul Carrick would 


was to try the 
pondence. 
1 for very day he sent her a long love- 
just marry letter from Lancaster. 

happy, or aul Carrick, who, in absenting him- 
self for a time, had acted upon his sis- 
“One word: ter’s advice, rather than his own natu- 
ral impulse, learned that Mercy re- 
“ have a regard for him.” ceived a letter every day. This wasa 

thing unheard of in that parish. 


“Do you love him?” 
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= <2 oe 
ui aened his sister 


sd himself to Mercy ; 


lalogue took piace. 


] 
e 


mbled, and 
and then I 
you. My 


In IOV 


I 11¢€ poo! SOT- 
ure, who was going to make 
you; and you have lost 


ye mean ?” 
it you are to think no 
ol Merc Vint.’ 
Then it is true, ye jade ; ye ’ve got- 


] ar > 
over aiready. 


you know. If 
ian on earth, I 
j Paul Carrick.” 
ck retired home, and ble 
and told her that she 
the sack again.” 
Sir George came back 
Mercy lowered 
i f him. 
Cc 
odness ?” 
| gone.” 
) her usual frankness, 
had “ And,” 
ile, “ you are partly 


passed. 
mie, 

to blame ; for how could I help com- 

paring your behavior to me with | 

You came to my side when I was in 


lis ? 


OY, 


trouble, and Si 


pecied 


cy 7 - 
Fealousy. 


™ ad ‘ 
1iowea me respect 


from all th 


scorn 


need is a friend ir 


reward 
‘you kn 


me, me,” said 


tne 


too much your 


friend then, anc 


ior our 


hether I can love again, 
) 


us you deserve to be 
to shake this de- 
ain. Mercy Vint 


| of quiet resolution. 


He retired to Cumberland, and, in a 
] isked Mrs. Gaunt’s advice. 


} 


characteristic: 


vel 


ersons O1 direre 
1 life. ‘“ But then,” said 


Mercy is altogether an ex 


flower grows on a du 
lower, and not a part of the dunghill. 
ity, and 


bred 


fectation 
vulgarity. 
‘Mercy Vint,’ an 


simpic ty Ol 


| Then thi 
(here the writer begat e her tem- 
per,)—“ where can you hope to find 
e is a moral genius, 
what 
and 


, : 
such anotherr 5 


and acts well, matter under 
) 


surely as Claude 


no 
temptation, as 
Raphael paint well. Why, sir, what do 


you seek in a wife? Wealth? title? 
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family But you] 


you want something 


ri 


1ake you happy. 


[ November, 


were married by special li- 


in 1 twelvemonth abroad. 
' that time they returned 


and Mercy took her 
: I lignified 


ietv 


Neville 


Irs. 
in her 

wing 

betrayed, 

many miles apart, 
her stray 

ind 


lis- 


iad been weak, not wicke 


1, though they could not eat 





Gurowskt. 


he eternal world, where 
ears of social intercourse will prove 
in cobwebs, these their joint acts 
will be links bright, 

to bind in 


of a 
their souls 
a remarkable circumstance, 
child of Lady 
marriage died, but her 
by Sir all grew to 
1en and women. That branch 


one Neville’s 
nine 


George 
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of the Nevilles became remarkable for 
high principle and good sense; and 
this they owe to Mercy Vint, and to 
Sir re’s courage in marrying her. 
This Mercy was granddaughter 
Cromwell’s and brought 
her rare personal merit into their house, 
and also the best blood of the old Puri- 
tans, than which there 


Georg 
to one 


of ironsides, 


is no blood in 


Europe more rich in male courage, fe- 


~ 


male chastity, and all the virtues. 


GUROWSKI. 


came to 
France in No- 
at first in 
He appearance 
think, in the latter part of 

g well introduced by let- 
in Paris, wa 


Count Gurowski 
ountry from 
and resided 


made his 


1 men of note s re- 


ittention in the highest cir- 
ety. Among 
1d were Prescott, 

Lowell, Parker, 

Everett, —the last named 
f Harvard 
The eccentric appearance 
r of the Count, 
sity and gave rise to many 


J 


at 
Ticknor, 
Sumner, 


his friends 


vas then President of 


of course, 
mors, the most popular of which 
i a Russian spy, 

us to spy in this 
lished 
Czar 


is I ul 


the 


everything 


here 
or what 
from such 
k to expk 
nd, like 
was 
seemed 
and 
man 
Gu- 


nvenient one, a 
equally senseless, 
d because ++ 
incon hensible ; 
he a it 
, 

intell 1an 
ho 


information, 


for 
and 
4 2 2. 

in which 
furnished 


yvever, who cared 


the French 
1an periodicals of the day, 


me frequently figured, 


sufficient to determine his social and his- 
status. From authentic sources 
learned that he was the 
of a distinguished noble family of 
P wat that he and 
had taken part in the great insurrection 
1inst the Russians, for which 


torical 
it was soon 
head 


was born in 1805, 
of 1831 ag 
he had been condemned to death, while 
confiscated and 
to a younger brother, who had 
remained loyal the Czar. It was 
known also that at Paris, where he had 
found he had been a special 
favorite of Lafayette and of the leading 
and an active member of 
the Revolutionary Committee, 
till, in 1835, he published Za Vérité sur 
la Russie, in whi 


his estates were as- 
signed 
to 
refuge, 
republicans, 


Polish 


ained 
all 


)TroO- 


*h = he maint 
that the interests of Poland and of 
the other Slavic countries would be } 
moted by 
Empire and union under 
Czar. This bool 


1S DOOK 


absorption into the Russian 
Russian 


the 


the 
drew upon him 
‘nunciation of his country- 
who regarded it as 
cause, and led to 


of death, 


indionan } 
indignant dé 
men, a bet 


their 


ayal of 


he revocation 


sentence and to an 
yn to enter the service of Nicho- 
He a » St. 


S b urg i 


Pe- 
had 


the 


nt ¢ 
went t 


gly 
in 1836, wh e 


~cordins 
e his sister 


r 
I 
ly hed to 


and in high fe ivor at the im- 
peri: il court. He was em] at first 
in the private chancery of t th 1e Emperor, 


ong resided, personally attac 


me 
te 
les 
E 


mpress 


} 
oyed 
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lower, with a son in 
and a daughter mar- 
that some com- 

bout his con- 

which his “loyal” 
im a slen- 


was not 


ubstance of w] 


I kney 


P i 
rs,and ed by him in planation of his pur- 
ison or 
efforts 

WSKI proposes to 
on the Roman Ju- 


ivil Law according 


: 1 <7 aie 
a phuosopn 

i i 
sequel! 


Econom) 


e-and oO! its maniies- 


he various 


ntial 


widce range oO! ¢ 


played in them. Final] 


known to thos« o cared to inquir The peculiari id the legal mean- 
that one of his brothers, Ignatius ing of the jus gucritium. xplanation 
rowski, was married to an as those con- 
Spain, whom I believe he had persuad- cerning matrimony, jus mancipi, in jure 


ed to elope with him; that Gurowski  cessio, etc. 





Gurowshkt. 


primitive jus 
1s guiritium. 


OClai Ciem 


the Roman Civil 


lum, its nature and 
eived by the 


Ro- 


ientific development of th 
tioned data in the formati 


tus 


¢ riod l e- 


and Alex. 


iw, or the 
Severus. 


imperial jul isconsults ; 


ification of the Ro- 


mation of the Jus- 
] +p] e ga : } 
oketch of it during the 
‘ ‘ia ae 
1d modern periods. 
;urowski is autl 

ward Eve 

VW 

v¥ l 


( 


were not successful, 


by only twenty or thirty 
1 not find them very 
The truth i that few 
anything for the Ro- 
for the history of the prin- 

ws Recht); nor for 


+} 
ul 


Ramnian, Sabinian, or Quiritian ju- 


risprt ice; nor whether the jus civile 
was derived from the jus guiritium, or 


the jus gutritium from the jus civile, — 


time wou! 
a lecturer. 
English 

had learned u 
from | | 


OOKS, 


foreign 


to 

erature, or socie 
vehemence, and 
fi ition, slavery an 
Nothi 
nobody could put him down. 

i Mr. Webster. 


the height of his reputation as 


porters. could 


~ 


V to appeal to 


rand great constituti 
Vhat do I care 
he said on some 
Sl ive 


ritive 


Slave Law 
an outrage al 


you will all 


position 
of which all soon be ashamed. 
It is a disgrace to humanity and to 
your republicanism, and Mr. Webster 


should be hung for advocating it. He 
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continued the 


is a humbug or an ass,” 
Count, his wrath growing f 


rT: 
poured it out, — “an ass if he believes 


‘rcer as he 
such an infamous law to be constitu- 
tional; and if he does not believe it, he 
is a humbug and a scoundrel for advo- 
cating it.” Beacon Street, of course, 
was aghast at 

my; and the high circles thereof 


this outburst of blas- 
were speedily closed against the plain- 
spoken radical who 
Mr. Webster’s infallibility, 


made, indeed, but small account 


dared to question 
P 1 1 
and who 


lols worshipped in 


oiner 

It was at this time, in 
became 

Gurowski. I was standing one d: 

door of the readir 

Hall Caml 

was then a resident, 

Harvard Square 

I knew must be 

r ] 


1g-roon 


, 
the 
, 


ridge, of which 
when I saw 


of German 

is head he 

id-brim- 

dd a long, 
to 

His 

nnel, and 

I d covered 

ous front, 


picuous por- 


n to the veil, 


Gurowskt. 


[ November, 


was much troubled by the intense sun- 
shine; but afterwards becoming u 

to it, he left off his veil, and in ot! 
respects conformed his costume to that 
of the people. 

There were several gentlemen in the 
reading-room whom we both knew, one 
of whom introduced me to Gurowski, 
who received me very cordially, z 
mediately began to talk with 1 
mation 


and 


Kossuth I } 
had recently pu 


about 
concerning which I 
lished something. He was exceeding 
voluble, and seemed to have, even the 
a remarkably copious stock of li 
words at command ; but his pronuncia- 
was very im- 


om 


tion, as before remarked, 
perfect, and until I grew 
his acc¢ I found 


d to 
it diffic com- 
prehend him. This, however, made 
little difference to He 

to any one who would lis- 
: 5 | 
i 


Gurowski. 


ten, with much whether he 
understood or On this 
becam neaced 


ventlemen 


was not. oc- 


casion he soon in a 
discussion with one of 


present, a Professor in the University, 
who demurred to some of his state- 


ments about Hungary; and in a short 


rowski was foaming with rage, 


formally cl 


time ¢ 

and 
pute with 

cenious mode 

controversy being 


urowski, apparent! 


7 


lea of 


along in silence, 
iched his lodgings, which wi 
nt and comfortable enot 
room 


furnished, thou 


a parlor and bec 


yor, well 


° — ; * 4) 
nfusion, littered with 


rs, clothing, and other articles, tossed 


about at random. He gave meaci 
and, sitting down, began to talk qui 
calmly and rationally about the 
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reading-room. His excitement ences, and despised their professors, 
ly subsided, and he seemed whose pursuits seemed to him frivo- 
r his rudeness to the Pro- lous. He was jealous of Agassiz, and 

} 7 } 


> 


» hada high regard, of the fame and influence he had at- 


to him pretty roundly habit of spitef , assertir th the 
] l 

iety of his conduct, and r¢ sor spoke bad Frencl was 

ich he had been guilty m¢ icthyologist, who would not 


been invariably kind to tained in this country, and was in the 


-a proceeding lare it urope to set up as an 
American, j ] 
. Ther 
childlike 
I had rids *, WaS aisoa object 
“ How finely Guyot 


is with his slops,” 


certainly was of very respectal 


3 


exclaimed Gurowski. 
in the slops of 


> Ol 


the gentleman he 


dy, or s¢ 
ial criticis 


wcequal 
ad qu 1 


mmense 


special familiarity with 


He dis- spear against it. Failings the most 
natural sci- ‘ret, peculiarities the most subtle, 
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which had, perhaps, been hidden from 
the acquaintances of years, seemed to 
reveal themselves at the first glance 
of his single eye. 

He was very fond of controversy, and 


+ 


would prolong a discussion from day to 


day with apparently unabated interest. 
I remember once we had a discussion 
ibout some point of medizval history 


of which I knew little, but about which 
> very positive, in order 
stores of his know 


reaily immense 


airectl 
everal hours 
question as unsett 
early in afternoon. 
the 


‘‘Come in”; but as 


I heard him 


of his room. 
retreating 


He 


He not ¢ 
In his hand 


had 


- argument on the 


lay. I made no reply 
yause su l 
himself. 

but 


ontinuing his ars 


attention, stamper 
room, ¢ 


| vol 


usual } > an 


id el ipsed, W 


l Gurowski roa 
A maid-servant opened 
course instantly) 


and 


<ey, 


Presently 

“It is Desor,’ 
“T know his knock; let him 
1 scientific 


Desor 


was 


man, who lodge ouse. 
Gurowski ap 

1: ee 
a dispute with hin 
mediately took u 


ral hist 


Gurowskt. 


[ November, 


ver, did care to 
the point, whatever it was, and soon 


£ 
went away. On his departure Gurow- 


not seem to contest 


ski again began his medizval argu- 
ment; but I positively refused to stay 


unless he put on his clothes. He re- 
luctantly complied, and went into his 


Ev- 


ery now a! hen, however, he would 


bedroom, while I took up a book. 


out fresh point 


to 


sally 


which had 


argue some 


suggested itself him ; 


f dinner put an end to 
n. 


yinted in his hopes of getting 


is a lecturer or te 


relied for subsistence, 


Gurows t himself growing poorer 


1; ] ‘ L Y new 
poorer as the littie stock Of money 
he had ought from Europe wasted 
vay. he discomforts of poverty did 
weeten his temper not 
independen 


ind fiercer he 
was very economical, 
xuries exce 


ever, ne 


no lu 
was 


smoking 


5 


dollar 


gone. 
remittances from Poland, 


; and he 


t come 


from some cause whic! 


tten, nothing would 


that year at least. 


used to tell me from day to day of 


his “decline and fall,” 


it, remarking 


ss of 
occasionally 


the worst came to the 
himself into an Irishman 


] living. |] 


and manual 


ly incongruou 


form any definite concep- 


was more in earnest 
l at my usual hour to 
I found 


in in the course of the day, 


him absent. I 


but he was still not at home, and the 
that 


people of the house informed me 
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been absent since early morning. 
On the 
iy | lay in wait for him at even- 


ext day it was the same. 


his lodgings, to which he came 


in a most forlorn condition, 


t dark, 


hands blistered, his clothes 
himself 


He 


very cordial 


exhibiting every 


extreme fatigue. was 


however, and 


me an animated account of 


16 ? 
ie, as 
} 


ures in his “ Irish 


had 
Hovey, the 


be- 


It seems he forme 
intance with Mr. 


nurseries 


Hovey 

in his 
the prop 
, and finall spade was 


NA 1 66151 
» work “like 


wearisome 
muscles, but any- 


retting 


he was m 

the Irish reg 

it the joke | n carried 
and that 1 i ime to in- 


accordingly 


should 
article 


eek about 


‘took to 


lily acceded 
Count, v 
him, was as delighted 


found a gold or, in the 
L- 


*k ile. 


his philo- 


f to-day, 


ulready, in s 
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sophic cheerfulness, heartily sick of 
his labor with the spade, for which he 
his 
alacrity, and wrote an article 


was totally unfitted. He resumed 
pen with 
on the private life of the Russian court, 
which I copied, with the necessary re- 
vision, and carried to the publisher of 
sed 


1 readily paid the stipulat 


the Museum, who was greatly ple 
with it, anc 
price. 

For several months Gurows!] 
tinued to write an article every we 
which he did very easily, t] 
for them soon re | 


n esti 
at New- 


he wanted to do 
r al 


summer 


, 
the highest 

\ r¢ a Sum- 

hat place as the chief en- 


their lit 


and the crowning 


He 


in June, 1851, and after 


e 
f their civilization. 


1w him at long intervals, and for 

brief periods. 
His stay at Newport was short, and 
he went from there to New York, 


he soon became an editorial 


where 
writer for 
lee friend 
», who met him in Broadway, he 


with his 


Tribune. lo a Cambri 
sd great satisfaction 
ivocation. “| 

ghtful position,” he said, “that you 

I can 


Greeley 


in possibly conceive of. abuse 


veriieediieadlices Tun ac: eomeeaililll saniaaiines 
everybody in the world exce , 
Ripley, and Dana. 


, as my friend was leav 


” } 
af 


He inquire 
it me a characteristic me 
“ Tell C—— 
friend 
A 


terin: 


~ 


that he is an ass 
the reason for 


and Gurow:s 


inquired 
communication ; 
replied, “ Because he does not w 
thing: 
after hi 


me.” Busy with many 


had fallen to me to do 
had neglected to keep up 


ure, I our 


correspondence, at which he was some- 


times very wrathful, and wrote me 
savagely affectionate notes of remon- 
strance. 

Besides writing for the Tribune, Gu- 
rowski was employed by Ripley and 


Dana on the first four volumes of the 
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New American Cyclopadia, for which ling, returned to his book or his pa- 
he wrote the articles on Alexander the per. 

Great, the Alexanders of Russia, Aris- Shortly after this he took up his abode 
tocracy, Attila, the Borgias, Bunsen, i vas eton, where he soon became 
and a few others. It was at this time 1e of the notables of the city, frequent- 
also that he wrote his books, “ Russia ing some of the best houses, and almost 
as it is,” and ** America and Europe.” tail > seen of an evening at 
licat his articles illard’s, the political exchange of the 


17 1 


1¢ had the invaluable capital, where his singular appearance 


In preparing for publ 
and his books, | 

istance of Mr. Ripley, who gratui- and emphatic conversation seldom failed 
tously bestowed upon them animmense to attract a large share of attention. 


amount of labor, for which he was very The proceeds of the books he had pul 


ill requited by the Count, who quar- lished, never very large 


Cc 

im ' ] | , } n * an 
him an ana, anc time been used up; and 
1 
l 


y anda mos ) f quently very 


time wanton 


abused them both in his peculiar lavish he cared littl 


For two or three years 
ht him, duri which 
outn, and re 


eton, 


id nothin 


e, more rehn 
more virtue, 
manners in one New 
than in all the South t > 
decision put ar he discu he Rebellion. s views for the m 
sion. The South -Carolinian ret tt seemed sound enough, but were so 


ed in dudgeon, and Gurowski uck ‘ensively expressed that, partly in im- 





86 
patience and partly for amusement, I 
soon began to contradict him roundly 

point. He 


\ became 
and for nearly an 


furious, 
and 
yut the room, in the centre 


it Mr. 
no part in 


hour stormed 
stampe 
of whi Sumner in his great 
hair the discus- 
ineffectual 


» pacify Gurowski, who at 


ng occasional 


1 out of the room in a rage 
even his torrent of words 
After his departure, Mr. 
that he 


in Barnum’s Museum, 


marked reminded 


g round and round in 
blowing with all its 
er it came to the surface, 
1e at the time as a singu- 
irison. 
ki the next evening at 
rooms, near Willard’s, 
m still irritated and dis- 
w.” I checked him, how- 
I had had enough of non- 


him to talk sol 


le him tell me his opin- 
He was un- 
rational, and de- 


as the news- 


force and penetra- 


thougnt, was ev- 


} 
i 
} +} } 
ie i 


be desired, if it 
nt commander and 

I asked what he 
“He is a beast.’ 


him. I 


sive | 
trut 


ish 


he drollery which 


form¢ ent a part of Lincoln’s 


exter! iracter was unintelligible 


At a later period, 


tO him. 


and offe lve 


-—NO. I09. 
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as I judge from his Diary, he under- 
stood the President better, and did full 
justice to his noble qualities. 

I was particularly curious to know 


what he thought of Seward, whom he 
had good opportunities of seeing at that 
time, as he was still in the 
the S 


him shallow 


service of 
tate Department. 
and insincere, and 
crously ignorant of Euro; 


He pronounced 
ludi- 
ean affairs. 
The diplomatists of Europe, he said, 
were all making fun of his despatches, 
and looked upon him as only a 
charlatan. 


1 
ciever 


This proved to be my las 
tion with met hi 
again, however, at Washington, in the 
spring of 1863. I was passing up Fif- 


Gurowski._ I once 


teenth Street, by the Treasury Depart- 


ment, and reached one of the cross- 


streets just as a large troop of 
came along. The street was an 
with mud, only the narrow cr 
ing passable, and I hurried to 
before the cavalry came up. 
on the crossing I enc 
1 in a long black ¢ 
hat, rather the 


yuntered Gurow- 
loak and 


worse for 


He threw open his arms to stop 


me, and, without any preliminary phrase, 
launched into an invective on Horace 
Greeley. 


In an instant the troop 


upon us, and we were surround 


trampling and rearing horses, and 


diers shouting to us to get out 


way. Gurowski, utterly he« 
around him, raised his voice above the 


V i 
and roared that Horace Greeley 
a traitor, and a ¢ l 
It was no time to hold a parley 


question, and, breaking from 
made for the opposite sidewalk, then, 
i saw Gurowski for the last ti 


enveloped in a cloud of horsemen, 


through which he was 


co nposedly 
making his way at his usual medita- 


tive pace. 
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most cruel of 


iS de ilt reports of 
blows to 
ectability of t n which 


in his name. the 


Pecksniifs 
so to mana 


at Philad 


lrops 
hnson 
it vio- 


lcue 
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is of the ments a series of contradictions. 


he seems to hav 


} ¢ ] 
ie Started. ve 


to under- 1imalized intellect, destitute 
-thoroughly tion of relations, with ideas whi 
No. It 


ire Andrew 
te his hich 


ermination 


k me why I 
and Wendell 
1 traitors 
ilmost charitabl 
it he saw no d 
moral or legal treason of 


man who for four years had wz 
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inst the the 
United States, for 
ar had sharply criticised the acts 


government of 
and the men who 
one ye 
tterances of Andrew 
not to be expected 
ns will be made by a magistrate 

in the habit of 

facts with the 


ind l jonneee, 


that nice dis- 
denying indis- 


fury of a pug 


. su ] - {y}- 
1as received a personal Se, 


fallac 


S€ renity 


ing demonstratéd 
ith the imperturbable 
philosopher proclaiming the fundamen- 
His brain is 


and of all 


its offi- 


tal laws of human belief. 
y ridden Dy his Will, 
public men in the country 


vead is the one whose opinion car- 


I 
ect 


ual weight. 


» the credit of our institutions and 


with it the least inte 


tis 


our statesmen that the man least qu ili- 
fied by largeness of mind and modera- 
led 
pired 
instinct 


constitutional 


tion of temper to exercise uncontré 


should be the man whoa 
p it. 
" 


blooc 9 


power 


The constitutional 


. ’ } ‘ 
In tne and tne 


e brain, of our real 


hem 


principle in th 


men, preserve t 


States- 
from the folly and 


guilt of setting themselves up as imita- 


Napol 
are trusted with a 


tive C and eons, the 


} 
they 

tod + - 
gated power. 


wsars 


mo- 


ment 1 little dele 


ith all his 


is to be 


that, 
5 Andrew Johnson 


Still we are told, 
hon- 
and supported ‘conserva- 
a contest 
It hap- 
two persons 
represent Congress in 
Trumbull 
Trumbull is 


penators 
»enator 
the two im 


are 
iden. 
ortant meas- 


; Sena- 


oe sail 
hich the President vetoed 
senden is the chairman and or- 
Fifteen which 
Now 
le gravity of 
Mr Jol onn- 


incing their 


of the Committee of 
anathematizes. 


justice to tl 


President we 


ire to do 


face which the partisans of 


son preserve in anno most 


absurd propositions, and especially do 
we commend their command of 
nance 


counte- 


while it is their privilege to con- 
trast the wild notions and v iolent speech 
als as the Sena- 
the Senator from 


Maine, with the balanced judgment and 


of such lawless rad 


tor from Illinois and 


The President and his 
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moderate temper of such a pattern con- 


servative as the President of the Unit- 
ed States. The contrast prompts ideas 


that to keep 
austere 


so irresistibly ludicrous, 
risibilities trol 


while institr 
m: - a 


one’s under con 
iting it argues a self 
nost mir 


) 
l iculous. 


Andrew Johnson, however, 

he is in heart, intellect, will, 

7nize d leader 

the great ma 
his partisans shall serve him, 
ly by 
tratic 


is the 
and 


reco 


demands that 
not m 
prostration of body, but by 
It is the hard 


associates 


yn of mind. 


his more intimate 


late his broken utterances from 
f i istitutional 


to give these ms some 


logical arrangement, and 


best they 


to Cart 


2 hj; 
vn obj 
n OD) 


conciu 
but wh 
own, 
} 


nis mina 


not 


reasoning 
sions 

’ 
Suits. ! 
become 
them 


larly ruthl in their deal 


order that they may 
and make 


nsistency. 
they would blu 
be indi ated 


x ’ ’ 
We willl acore 


gue the} 1 the tong 
eminent personages they 

all yuntry to k« n 
at their great Convention at Philadel- 
phia. That Cx 


. *2,° 
n poutic 
>i 


portions of the ce 
poruon i ] 


vention was a ma 


ster- 


} 


meigetingie > al management ; 


but 
har« 


its Address and Resolutions 
lly laid ; 


in his ext 


were 
Johnson’s feet, when, 
iltation, he blurted out 
remark 
which assumed 
f the United S 
have 


unfortunate about 


called, or to be, 
tates,’ 
seen hangi 


government.” Now 


Congress 0 
it appears, 
the verge of the 





ct of the Philadeiphia meetin 
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Address of the Conven- 
was not so brutally worded, 


alculated to appall those timid 


ters of the Johnson party who 
in their innocence, that the 


ig was 
il tl wounds of civil war, 


tl and 


t to lay down a programme by which 


reopened. Turning, then, 
Johnson to the manifesto of 
porters, let us see what 
political wisdom, 
affords for fu- 

liscrimina 
and individ- 

1en individ 

so overwhelming] 
their States with 
are so overwhelm- 
orce individu- 


irs to be 


ldress, for the 
composed 
it was im- 


charge that 
the 


is through 
that in- 
former 
by the 

This is 
insurgent 
rebellion. 
become insurgent, 
f such States 
treason, and their 

blic ene- 

treason, and _ rebel- 
ly | to be crimes; 
crim- 

hts of 


? tints 
oi their 


ver, is a worse 


Secession ; for Se- 


plies that seceded States, be- 


<) 


ing out of the Union, can plainly only be 
brought back by conquest, and on such 
terms as the victors may choose to im- 
pose. No candid Southern Rebel, who 
believes that his State seceded, and 
that he acted under competent author- 
ity when he took up arms against the 
United States, can have the effrontery 
to affirm that he had inherent rights of 
citizenship in “the foreign country 
against which he plotted and fought for 
four years. The so-called “right” of 
secession was claimed by the South as 
a constitutional right, to be peaceabls 
exercised, but it passed into the broader 
and more generally intelligible “ right’ 
of revolution wl it had to be sus- 
tained by war; and the condition of 
a defeated revolutionist is certainl) 
that of a qualified voter in the 
against which he revolted. 
urgent States recover 

rights and privile 7eS when the y 

to superior force, there 

why armed rebellion shoul 

common as local discontent 

j 


{ e, sacrinced 


- — 
on this princi] 


I Pp! 
hundred millions of dollars 
hundred thousand lives, onl; 

the i _ ni ot ites 

* practical relations tothe 

will enable us to ifi 

hundred millions of dollars more, 
three hundred thousand more 

when it suits the passions and capric 
of these States to rebel again. What 
ever they may do in the way of disturb- 
ing the peace of the country, they can 
never, it seems, forfeit their rights and 
privileges under the Cons E 

if everybody was positive] 

there would be a new re 

years, unless conditions 

l of the 


according to the doctrine of 


tion were exactec 


sonian jurists, would be 


. , 
s to representation by 
I 


fact of their sul 


ine 
un 


they can no longer resis 


ance of this 
surrection the chr 


litical system. 








As 


itionalis 
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however, though 

tial of l 

quential 

tion which evident to him 

siders the definitio1 

id sition ; but his 
1ia must have k 


that insurgent 


Con- conduc yf their leader 
, de- ously violated th« 


titu- 


oposition about 
h, had it been 


resident, woul 


overnm<e 


iment were O 
°, ia 
its conci 1 

what was a 


, 4 , 
» and deducec 


ICiUSION 5 


1 
enough to 


ynvention 
inson recor! 
ot ) 
s. The o 
ppearance of 
lated act of 
principle tl 
sr all their 
submission wa 


over 


autumn, 
States. TI 
thern delegat 
rum of the 
hundred 
in the Pr 


“to be kicke 


ce” of the government 
h to find on whi y now are said to be 
ise which ing.’ 


er Congress, as it is. at present 


The question, therefore, 


Mr. Johnson, wheth 
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constitutionally 

| - to legislate for the whole 
country, is the most important of all 
practical questions. Let 


, is a body 


1 


us see how 
the case stands. 
The 


people of all the States, establishes a 


Constitution, ratified by the 
} 


government of 
the and the 
people of no State can rightly pass 


sovereign su- 


powers, 


preme over whole land, 


except 


the States, 


ind by the 


from under its authority 


. 1 - on 
consent of the people of all 


with whom it is bo most 
The 
Rebel States broke, zz fact, the con- 

not break za right. 


in conventions of their 


1 1 , hs -” , iets 
solemn and binding of contracts. 


could 


\ passed ordinances of se- 


C 


withdrew their Senators anc 


ntatives from 


l 
and 
a fort of 


Congress, 
essionists 


in relation to 
A State in 

yn, as distinguished fror 
ry, is constitutionally 


e aI 


—— ¢ hi ‘tou 
frovernment to which 1t oW 


’ 
n ‘ 


é e seceded States 
} . 


itive when 
convened.” 
itures, ex 


cu- 


peo le, vere 


empowere 
refore, felt 


into the Thames, 
; 


the ma- 


November, 


Mr. 
the 
that done their 
work in such a way that, thor 
had 


Buchanan, 


then President of 


United States, admitted at once 


the Secessionists had 


done wrong, the government 
powerless to compel them to do right. 
And 


+} } 
ed, if 


here the 

the government 
Constitution 

ment as Mr. Jo ters now 

lare it to be. ; is i 


matter should have 


rest- 


established by 


the govern- 
dec npotent 
to prescribe te > in 

tion to insurgent States, it is certainly 
impotent 
States. insurgent States recover 
their former consiitutional rig j 


rela- 


make on insurgent 


down 


lavin«s 
laying 


no crimin lity in 
hem up, then the United 

val in the war by which 
hem down 
ernment 


for insur- 


acts 

luring the 

Congress 

ny that 

this is in- 
tention ( he e ‘cise of an 


assul who are 
f power, ca e supposed capable 


imiting their action when they are 


But if the United States is a govern- 
ment having legitimate rights of sover- 
eignty conferred upon it by the people 

j States, and if, consequently, 
the attempted secession of the people 


of one or more States only makes them 
criminals, without impairing the sover- 
eignty of the United the 
government, with all its powers, remains 


States, then 


++ 1 1 tatiyu F ] 
with the representatives of the loyal peo- 
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ure of government 


+ 
if 


s and privileges 


ruaranteed to 


and privileges 


cuaranteed to 


citizens and 


not such as profess 


loy 


it 


by th 


} 


ul 


la 


ifter having 
n enterprise 


The organic 
e government 


e return of dis- 
Rebel States without 


by the action 


xh the process of be- 


of the gov- 


attempted to subvert ; 


to rest 


lecide « 


mat 


al 


re 


yn 


carries with 


the terms of 


1 L q 
peak Of 


courtly 


xpression sim- 


tel 


reé 


Rebel 


I 


nited 
s th rol 


M iniz ed, 


uld be recognized 


1 
th 
> Ul 


ques- 
: of re- 

1g whether 
blican forn 
s left by the 
tion of Con- 
states now 
ey have suc- 
sted, in one 


st wars in 


-a war which 


United 


ined, —a war 


{ 


ex 


1 such pro- 
Court de- 


mae ae 
nited otates 


privileges which 


rcise in the 
foreig 
nt 


lared public 


s, there would 


Sta 
ig] 
W 


hat the vic- 
ilities cou! Id 


the 


saan yn- 


ith no State 


4I 


without recognizing the validity of trea- 
son, and without the power or ri ight to 
take even the initial steps for State 
reor ization. They were practically 
out of the Union as States ; their State 
governments had lapsed; their popu- 
lation was composed of Rebels and 
public enemies, by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. Under such circum- 
stances, how the Commander-in-Chief, 
under Congress, of the forces of 
United States could re-cre: 

funct States, and make 

on Congress to receive t 

has always appeared to us one of those 
mysteries of unreason which require 


1 1} 
i it 


her above or below human- 


ity to accept. In addition to 


faculties ei 
mental objection, there was 


1 FF } 
were Rebels presidentially pardonec 


one, that almost all of the delegates 
1 
into “loyal men,” were elected with 
the idea of forcing Congress to repeal 
the test oath, and were incapacitated to 
be legislators even if 
sent from loyal States. 
were loyal men in the 
ad not served the Rebel government, 
were still palpably elected by constitu- 
ents who had; and the character of the 
constituency is -citimate 
of Congressional inquiry as 
acter of the representative 
It not being true, then, that the 
twenty-two hundred thousand loyal 
voters who placed Mr. Johnson “in 
office, and whom he betrayed, have 
no means by their representatives in 
Congress to exert a controlling power 
in the reconstruction of the Rebel com- 
munities, the question comes up as to 
the conditions which Congress 
posed. It always appeared t 
the true measure of conciliation. 
curity, of mercy, of i 
wh ich wo ild 
universal amnes 
ly univers: 


at least of 


gard to amn tl 
I 


the Constitution w 


1gTess has 
passed disqualifies no Rebels fron 
voting, and only disqualifies them from 


| 
office when they have hap- 


ticl} 
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L 
perjury to treason. In might even r 
it makes it for the 2 which is affirme 
Sout] I : umendment. We are so 
n he Rebel d 
resi 
amounts, 
ion of the emancipat ( 
four thor nd millions of d 
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